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HOW TO “KEEP” CHRISTMAS—NOT MERELY 
OBSERVE IT. 

There is a better thing than the observation of 
Christmas day, and that is ‘keeping’? Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you have donc 
for other people and to remember what other peo- 
ple have done for you; to ignore what the world 
owes you and to think what you owe the world; 
to put your rights in the background and your du- 
ties in the middle distance and your chances to 
do a little more than your duty in the foreground; 
to see that your fellow-men are just as real as 
you are, and try to look behind their faces to 


their hearts, hungry for joy; to own that probably 


the only good reason for your existence is not what 
you are going to get out of life, but what you are | 
going to give to life; to close your book of com-| 
plaints against the management of the universe 
and lock around you for a place where you can 
sow a few seeds of happiness—are you willing to 
doe these things even for a day? 

Then you can keep Christmas, 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider the 
needs and the desires of little children; to remem- 
ber the weakness and loneliness of people who are 
growing old; to stop asking how much your friends 
love you and ask yourself whether you love them 
cnough; to bear in mind the things that other peo- 


ple have to bear on their hearts; to try to under- 
stand what those who live in the same house with 
you really want, without waiting for them to tell 
yeu; to trim your lamp so that it will give more 
light and less smoke, and to carry it in front so 
that your shadow will fall behind you; to make 


a grave for your ugly thoughts and a garden for 


| your kindly feelings, with the gate open—are you 


willing to do these things even for a day? 

Then you can keep Christmas. 

And, if you can keep it for a day, why not al- 
ways? But you can never keep it alone.—Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, in the Youth’s Companion, Bos- 


ton, 














Farmers Demand the Torrens System. 





Lawyer-Made Shackles Now Hamper All Land Transfers and Cost 
Farmers Millions of Dollars—Our Legislatures Should Give Us the 


Torrens System. 


Messrs. Editors: In this busy age 
men have no time to waste. The 
successful man has learned that he 
can afford to waste nothing, and that 
the greatest folly of which he can be 
guilty is a waste of time. 

The Torrens System is designed 
to prevent the waste of time, the 
waste of energy, and the waste of 
money; and if the farmers will take 
time to understand and consider it, 
they will find that no time can be 
better spent than in demanding and 
securing its adoption. 

The purpose of the Torrens System 
is to clear up titles to lands; to give 
good titles, and to keep them good; 
to make lands readily saleable; to 
render lands desirable securities for 
loans; to simplify, quicken, and 
cheapen transactions with lands; and 
to remove the dangers and uneer- 
tainties now attending every such 
transaction. 

Land is the ultimate basis of the 
wealth of nations and the chief asset 
of the farmer. The prosperity of 
every nation is dependent upon the 
prosperity of its rural districts and 
population. Every citizen, there- 
fore, but particularly the farmer, is 
deeply concerned with whatever af- 
fects the value of lands. 


No Progress for 300 Years. 


Do you realize that in every essen- 
tial respect lands must now be dealt 
with in practically the same manner 
as when the ‘‘God-speed,’’ the “Susan 
Constant,” and the “‘Discovery”’ land- 
ed our forefathers at Jamestown 
Island in 1607, and laid the first 
permanent foundation of Anglo-Sax- 
on civilization in the Western Hemis- 
phere? What tremendous advances 
have been made in these three hun- 
dred years in science, in literature, 
in art; what vast strides in com- 
merce, in trade, and in all methods 
of business! But how little has been 
done to relieve our real estate from 
the burdens fastened upon it by 
feudal institutions and by successive 
generations of lawyers! Instead of 
getting simpler and clearer, the ti- 
tles to lands are becoming more and 
more complicated with every trans- 
action; and the labyrinth becomes 
more torturous and dangerous as we 
drag the lengthening chain. Every 
moment is clogged and impeded by 
the dead weight of musty records, 
linked on the limbs of progress, 
which must be carried forward with 
every new step. 


Lawyer-Made Shackles. 


No stranger will buy nor will any- 
one lend money on real estate with- 
out having the title examined by his 
lawyer; and you have to pay the bill. 
A lawyer will ask for your ‘‘chain of 
title.’ What are chains but fetters? 
What are fetters but the badge and 
instruments cf serfdom? ‘Truly your 
lands are bound with chains, forged 
by the legal fraternity. Neither you 
nor your real estate is free under 
the present laws, and it is high time 
you were throwing off the galling 
shackles. 

The Torrens System has been tried 
in many countries and under many 
different conditions. No community 
that has ever tried it has been willing 
to give it up. It has been found 
applicable to large estates, to wild 
and uncultivated lands, as well as 
to small tracts and city lots. It deals 
with clearness and precision, not only 
with fee simple estates in lands, but 
with every tenement and heredita- 
ment, corporeal and incorporeal, in- 
cluding easements, rights-of-way, and 
the whole list known to the law. Its 
superiority over the present system 





has been likened to that of the ex- 
press train over the oxcart, and to 
that of the electric arc-light over 
the tallow-dip. And the practical 
point is that it will enable you to 
deal with your lands quickly, cheap- 
ly, and safely. If you want to sell, 
you can show the purchaser your 
Certificate of Title, and he can tell 
at once without having to employ a 
lawyer to examine the title, exactly 
what land you have and what title 
you have to it. 


Torrens System Would Make Lands 
Sell More Easily. 


A Torrens Certificate of Title 
speaks for itself so plainly and sim- 
ply that any one can understand it; 
and what a Torrens Certificate of 
Title says is final and can be relied 
upon. It is good against all the 
world. No one can go behind it— 
except in the case of fraud, which 
vitiates every transaction—and no 
one need look any further. Strang- 
ers often hesitate to buy lands on 
account of fears about the title. But 
no one would hesitate to buy a Tor- 
rens title. There are immense tracts 
of land in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia unsettled and undeveloped be- 
cause the titles are unsettled and un- 
certain. This condition retards im- 
migration and prevents the growth 
and prosperity of the State. Farmers 
should be specially interested in pro- 
moting immigration, for many reas- 
ons. An increased population will 
increase the demand for lands; will 
increase the price of lands; will in- 
crease the markets for all farm pro- 
duce; will increase the prices of all 
farm produce; and will increase the 
supply of labor. These are practical 
and vital considerations for the 
farmer. 


And You Could Borrow Money Far 
More Easily. 


In addition to this farming is be- 
coming a business requiring cash 
capital like every other business. 
Men in the cities deal chiefly with 
personal property which they can 
readily pledge as collateral security; 
or they operate through corporations 
in which real estate is represented by 
bonds or shares of stock that can be 
quickly hypothecated. This gives all 
their property a cash value in the 
market, and enables them to raise 
such funds from time to time as may 
be necessary. Men in the country 
should have equal opportunities. 
Farmers need cash as well as other 
people. But the lands of the farmer 
are worse than a drug on the market. 
They can only be dealt with on the 
prescription of a lawyer! And law- 
yers’ prescriptions cost more than 
$2.00, the price rising in proportion 
to the delay and trouble they cause. 
Now the Torrens System will cut out 
the lawyers’ fees for examining titles, 
and will give lands a negotiable qual- 
ity which will tend to make them 
marketable. In other words, it will 
give to the lands of farmers a cash 
value, and will enable them to use 
their property freely. 

You will find some lawyers to op- 
pose it. But the farmers hold the 
balance of power both in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia, and if they can 
be aroused to united action they can 
soon get the Torrens System. In 
every campaign you should inquire 
how the candidates for the legisla- 
ture stand on this question, and give 
no man your vote who will not vote 
for you and your welfare and for the 
“Torrens System.” 

EUGENE C. MASSIE. 

Richmond, Va. 
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“NO FENCE LAW” FOR ALL 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. Keith Urges the Coming General 
Assembly to Make ‘‘No Fence Law” 
Apply to Entire State—Legislature 
Should Also Adopt More Progres- 
sive Good Roads Legislation. 


“Some things of the greatest 
importance await’ wise, brave, 
and honest legislators of North 
Carolina. Will the incoming Leg- 
islature be sufficient in power 
and qualities to do for the peo- 
ple of the State, regardless of 
party, what is best for the 
State? If so, they can go down 
in history as patriotic statesmen 
rather than tools of selfishness, 
politically or otherwise.”’ 


I. 


One of the greatest needs of North 
Carolina is the ‘‘No Fence Law,” not 
locally but a State law. The time 
has come when the biggest cost that 
many a farmer has, since labor and 
timber have become so scarce and 
high, is in rebuilding his fences every 
few years. It is not like it was with 
our fathers when they had but small 
farms to fence and the choice heart 
timber to fence with, and when the 
lasting qualities were many times 
greater than those of the timber of 
the present date. Besides, the piney 
woods hog running at large, is de- 
stroying annually more wealth in 
rooting up the young pines in the 
sandy belt of North Carolina than the 
hog would bring after being fattened 
and put on the market. 


If any one doubts this statement, 
let him visit the local section where 
the No Fence Law has been in vogue 
for eight or ten years and Fe will find 
the land-owner places greater value 
upon his timber than upon his land, 
and under no conditions could he be 
induced to go back to former circum- 
stances. The writer recently had a 
conversation with a gentleman of an 
adjoining county whose section was 
placed under the No Fence Law about 
eight years ago. He said that as he 
had a good many cattle running at 
large at the time, he felt then as if 
he had been ruined by a hardship of 
the law, as he regarded it, and felt 
as if he would like to take his gun 
and defend his ‘“‘rights’’. But he con- 
cluded that if others could stand it, 
he could; and he consequently sold 
all of his cattle but two cows, and 
all of his hogs but two sows. He 
fenced off a small pasture, put them 
all in it, giving them the same feed 
that he had been giving his other 
stock; and when fall came he had suf- 
ficient hogs and had them _ well 
enough fattened to make his meat 
for the entire coming year—raised 
mostly on slop and wastings from the 
garden, etc..—and he further said 
that it was the first time in his mar- 
ried life that he ‘had enough bacon 
to last him. He lost none by disease, 
as was often the case when his hogs 
ran in the woods, and the same con- 
ditions exist with him now, he mak- 
ing his own bacon each year since. 
Under old conditions with all of his 
cattle he bought butter, though now 
he has reversed it—has all the milk 
and butter that his family can use, 
and sells butter to the stores instead 
of buying. 

This case well represents the re- 
sults of the No Fence Law, to say 
nothing of the many little spots of 
fertile soil that it would pay to tend 
if they did not have to be fenced. 
Notwithstanding adjoining my farin 
there are several thousand acres of 
wooded land for’ stock to run at 
large, by actual experience I have 
raised bacon more than two cents a 
pound cheaper where I have kept part 
of my hogs up than from those which 
were allowed to run in the woods. A 
great many people would say that 
it would be a hardship on the poor 
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men, yet if it is cheaper to raise his 
bacon in a lot and keep his cow in a 
pasture—and he ean easily make ar- 
rangements with those who have pas- 
tures—it surely would be to his ad- 
vantage rather than a disadvantage, 
as a tenant has to do his part of 
fencing the farm which he tends. 
This extra work would give him the 
privilege of pasturing with some of 
his neighbors. 

Will our legislators give us this 
needed reform? 


II. 


Equally as important is Better 
Public Roads, and the only way to 
get them is to enact better laws regu- 
lating the building of them. Every 
dollar invested in main roads well 
built where a team can carry three 
times as much as he could formerly 
carry over the same road, increases 
the value of the land it passes 
through two dollars for every one 
dollar expended on the road, to say 
nothing of the easy and comfortable 
transportation for the horse as well 
asthe man. Justin proportion to the 
coming of facilities on our public 
highways, just in the same proportion 
will our school-houses and churches. 
increase, thereby increasing our in- 
telligence and moral growth, which 
in itself will right all wrongs. And 
in a few years each township will 
have its high school teaching chemis- 
try and improved methods of farm- 
ing, and the brightest boys will have 
inducements other than those offered 
by the so-called learned professions. 


Til. 


These conditions will follow and 
will be the farmers’ millenium—the 
feeders and clothiers of the world 
will no longer be the foot-ball, but a 
great factor in the Council of the Na- 
tion, and c ar orphan asylums will not 
be so crowded and our Reformatory 
will be nearer home. 

These needed reforms cannot be 
brought about by selfishness, so let 
every North Carolinian remember 
that the progress of his neighbor is 
his progress, and instead of being in 
the way of the forward movement, 
both commercially and morally, let 
him lend a_ helping hand, thereby 
helping himself as well as his neigh- 
bor. B. F. KEITH. 

New Hanover Co., N. C. 





The Best Game Law. 


Of all the laws that have ever been 
put on the statute books for the pro- 
tection of partridges, that which pro- 
hibited the birds being sold or offer- 
ed for sale was probably the most ef- 
fective. Partridges are plentiful in 
this country now. We believe they 
are much more plentiful than they 
would have been had it not been for 
this law. The law, therefore, should 
not be repealed. One further meas- 
ure that might prove beneficial along 
the same line would be to limit the 
number of birds that a single hunter 
shal be allowed to killin a day. 
Some of the States have put this lim- 
it at fifty. Fifty is rather too many. 
Twenty-five is enough. If the Legis- 
lature will limit the number of birds 
that may be killed by a single hunter 
in a day to twenty-five, and continue 
the prohibition against the sale of 
birds as heretofore, the partridges of 
this country will be safe for all time. 
—Yorksville, S. C., Enquirer. 





For Weevils in Peas. 


Air-slaked lime, say one pint to the 
barrel, sprinkled over the top of peas 
will kill weevils or prevent them. 
Keep the barrels covered. 

A. B. MULLIGAN. 

Spartanburg, S. C. 





Every house is a temple, every 
heart an altar, every human being 2 
priest.—The Talmud. 
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Angels by Night. 


A Christmas Story of Close-Fisted Enoch 
Baby Girl, Black Sam, Certain Young 
Arabella Smithers of Uncertain Age. 


It was Christmas eve, a Southern 
Christmas eve, snowless and cloud- 
less, but frosty and star-lit. The 
country road resounded with the 
rumble of vehicles bearing companies 
of young people to the merry-making 
in the nearby village; tor there was 
to be a Christmas tree at the church 
and an oyster supper given in behaif 
of some charitable object in a hos; 
pitable warehouse afterwards. Enoch 
Barnes, bachelor, miser, and recluse, 
closed his heavy shutters, bolted his 
doors, drew his chair before his spa- 
cious fireplace, lighted his pipe, and 
rejoiced that he had no avenue open 
to the giddy world outside. His one 
servant, Sam, had brought in an arm- 
ful of cheap trifles purchased at the 
village bargain counter, deposited 
them on a rickety chair by the wall, 
and after performing the chores for 
his master, had sallied forth to spend 
the evening with the dusky fair. So 
Enoch was left alone, much to his 
satisfaction, for he found much 
pleasure in his own exclusive com- 
pany. 

He was considered a hard case in 
the community where he lived. In 
business he was keen and grasping, 
but that was not his most notable 
mark of depravity. He just would 
not go to church! For years he was 
a special object of concern whenever 
the ‘‘big meeting’? came around. His 
name had been called more than once 
in public prayer; Miss Arabella 
Smithers, a maiden lady of uncer- 
tain age, had sent him delicately writ- 
ten and profusely scenteu notes as- 
suring him of her deep interest in his 
eternal welfare; one visiting evangel- 
ist had even publicly hinted to the 
Lord that His mercy was being wast- 
ed on Enoch, and the good of religion 
would be served by visiting upon 
him a sudden and calamitous end. 
But Enoch lived on, getting a little 
grayer, and a little stouter; for he 
was not one of your weazened litile 
misers, but robust and strong, whg 
fed himself, his servant and his 
horses well, but ground his tenants 
and debtors for the last farthing, and 
never under any circumstances gave 
away anything. 

As he sat in the fire-light, he was 
not an unpleasant picture, for his 
massive face was in repose and, un- 
der the influence of his beloved pipe 
an expression almost benevolent rest- 
ed upon it. But suddenly he heard 
the grinding of carriage wheels in 
the avenue outside. He stepped inte 
his dark front hall and slightly open- 
ed the door, waiting for his visitors 
to hail. 

Instead, however, there was a 
burst of girlish voices, mixed with 
a somewhat more bashful and less 
confident tenor and bass:— 


“It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 
Peace on the earth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all gracious King; 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing.’’ 

The astonished Enoch heard the 
song through, and then another from 
the same youthful throats, then last 
of all, Luther’s cradle hymn: 


“Away in a manger, no crib for His 


bed, 
The little Lord Jesus lay down Hig 
wee head; 


The stars in the heavens looked 
down where he lay, 

The little Lord Jesus asleep in the 

hay.” 





Written for The Progressive Farmer. 


Barnes, Tom Smith and the 
People, and Incidently Miss 
Then the carriage slowly moved 


off, and Enoch heard an enthusiastic 
voice say: ‘Now, Mr. Barnes knows 
that the young folks wish him a 
merry Christmas.” 

Enoch returned to the fire with a 


strange look on his face, and after 
musing awhile, said: 


“T’ve been preached at, prayed at; 
and all the solemn preachers and 
hysterical old maids have told me 
that they ‘loved my soul’; but these 
youngsters!--there wasn’t any cant in 
them! And they didn’t want me to 
go to church, nor get religion: they 
just wished me a merry Christmas. 
Whoever put it into their foolish 
heads to wish old Enoch Barnes a 
merry Christmas!”’ 

He sat for a full hour in silence, 
then he pulled a crumpled note from 
his pocket, smothered it out carefully 
on his knee and re-read it: 


“Dear Mr. Barnes: I have 
received your note warning me 
to vacate your house. I am 
sorry, for my foot, which I cut 
two months ago, ¢s still bad, 
and I am still unable to work. 
Then, there was a little girl 
baby came to us to-day, and 
Mary will not be strong enough 
to move for several days. Be 
as easy as you can on a fellow. 

“TOM SMITH.” 


When Enoch had read the note 
three hours before, he had frowned 
savagely and said: ‘Business is busi- 
ness, I’m not running a poor-house; 
they’ll have to get out in three 
week.”’ 

But now the cradle hymn he had 
heard came into his mind— 


“Away in a manger, no crib for His 
bed, 

The little Lord Jesus lay down His 
wee head.” 


“What in thunder has Tom Smith’s 
gat brat got to do with that song?” 
he exclaimed, as though someone had 
suggested some connection between 
the two. 

He put up the note, and sat again 
and mused. Strange what memories 
those Christmas songs had revived' 
He thought of the Christmas eves 
long ago, when his mother had al- 
ways related the story of -the little 
Babe of Bethlehem. He went through 
the whole account of the holy event; 
he even rembered the wonderful cuts 
in the back part of the family Bible 
illustrating the scenes of the nativity. 
Then he followed the Babe to man- 
hood, and was astonished to find that 
he remembered so many of his say- 
ings, learned at his mother’s knee 
long years before. His reverie was 
interrupted by the arrival of Sam. 

“Where have you been, Sam?’ he 
asked, from force of habit, not really 
caring. 

“T done bin to drive a wagon dowu 
to Mr. Tom Smith’s.’’ 

“And why did you drive a wagon 
to Tom Smith’s,”’ he asked in a dis- 
turbed tone. ‘‘The fool’s not moving 
to-night, is he?” 

“Lawdy, no,” said Sam, ‘‘but down 
dere at de oyster supper, whar I was 
helpin’ the cullud gals ’bout de dish- 
es, de young bloods dey decided to 
take a locad of goodies down to Mis- 
ter Smith’s, ’case he cut his foot and 
can’t work, an’ a little gal baby cum 
dere dis very day; an’ dey shore take 
him a heap o’ eatins, whole sacks of 
flour, hams, sweet-taters an’ lots o’ 
fixins besides.’”’ 

Sam toasted himself for a few min- 
utes, and then in the humble insinu- 








ating way common to darkies trying 
to pry too closely into a white man’s 
business, asked: ‘‘Mister Barnes, you 
ain’t goin’ to make Mister Tom move, 
is you?”’ 

“That’s none o’ your 
Sam; who said I was?’’ 

“Why, Miss Ca’line Dobbs, what 
sends you all dem _little books an’ 
papers ’bout hell-fire an’ sich like; 
she say you goin’ to make Mister 
Tom move; an’ she said as how she 
reckoned you’d let Mister Tom’s wife 
take her little gal an’ sleep in one 
o’ your hoss stables, like the Lord’s 
ma had to do—’”’ 

“Sam, shut up and go to bed!”’ 


business, 


“Away in a manger, no crib for his 
bed,”’ 


sang itself in Enoch’s mind, while 
Sam was making his hasty retreat to 
the little shed-room in the rear. 

Sam’s remarks had made Enoch 
uncomfortable. 

“T wonder what the youngsters who 
wished me a_emerry' Christmas 
thought when they heard old Miss 
Ca’line expressing herself about me,” 
he mused; “I wonder if they wished 
they had not stopped to waste their 
songs on old Enoch Barnes.” 

“Of course, I’m not going to make 
any woman and baby sleep ina 
stable; doggone that old woman, it’s 
bad enough for her to be shuffling 
off her sentimental tracts on me with- 
out abusing me to the young folks!”’ 

He mused on this way for some 
time, when suddenly the question 
suggested itself: ‘‘Where can Tom 
Smith go if he vacates my house? 
Who will rent to a cripple who can- 
not work for a month or two yet, 
perhaps many months?’’ Every de- 
cent house occupied, nothing left but 
a row of tumble-down ‘“‘nigger cab- 
ins’ on ’Squire Watson’s place, 
where could Tom go? 

Leaving this unpleasant subject or 
trying to leave it, he sought to take 
up the line of his musings where 
Sam had interrupted him. He had 
been amusing himself by recalling 
verses of Scripture his mother had 
taught him two-score years before. 

“As ye did it unto one of the least 
of these ye did it unto me.”’ 

“And so,’’ meditated Enoch, ‘‘if I 
make that little girl get out, and go 
live in an old, abandoned nigger cab- 
in, it’s just the same as if I had made 
the Lord go sleep in a manger; and 
if I say to Tom and his wife and the 
littie one, ‘Stay in old Enoch’s cot- 
tage just as long as you please, rent 
or no rent,’ it’s just the same as if 
I were sheltering the little lad of 
Bethlehem.” 

Enoch now began to see the con- 
nection between the treatment that 
he was about to mete out to the baby 
of his tenant, and Bethlehem’s in- 
hospitable treatment of its Lord. 

About midnight, Tom Smith had 
to hobble to his door, by the aid of 
his friendly crutches, to answer a 
knock. He opened the door and the 
firelight fell on the face of his land- 
lord! 

“T just came over to say,’”’ said 
Enoch, ‘‘that you need not hurry 
about moving out of my cottage. Just 
stay as long as you please—until you 
get well, in fact; and never mind 
about the back rent. The Lord accept- 
ed gifts from the wise men from the 
East, perhaps your I'ttle girl will ac- 
cept a present from a fool—so I give 
her the rent. I thought maybe your 
Christmas would be happier if you 
knew.” 

Having spoken he hurried away 
without staying until Tom could re- 
cover his speech sufficiently to thank 





him; but through the open door oi 
an inner room he heard an infant 


stir, and a woman softly weeping for 
joy. 
* * * 
But few knew that Enoch Barnes 
was sitting on the back seat at the 
village meeting-house next Sunday, 












for he slipped in quietly, after wor- 
ship had begun. 

And so it was amid universal as- 
tonishment, the greatest sensation 
that had happened in a score of 
years, that Enoch Barnes went for- 
ward at the conclusion of the sermon 
and offered to join the church! 

The inexperienced young preacher, 
fresh from the schools,hunted around 
in his theological vocabulary for suit- 
able words with which to frame a 
question regarding the spiritual fit- 
of the candidate for church 
membership. He succeeded in pro- 
ducing the following: 

“My brother, do you come with a 
contrite heart, truly repenting of 
your sins; do you believe that you 
have become the object of electing 
and regenerating grace, and that you 
have been justified through faith?” 


hess 


Inoch shifted from one foot to the 
other, nervously dropped his hat, and 
looked like he regretted coming for- 
ward. 

Then practical old Deacon Wood 
explained, ‘“‘He wants to know, Enoch, 
why you wish to join the church.” 

Enoch’s face cleared up: ‘Well,’ 
said he, ‘‘for forty years, ever since 
I found I had a knack for making 
money, I’ve been a miserable selfish 
cuss, but I’m ashamed of it all now, 
and intend to be a better man in the 
future.”’ 

“That's repentance!’ said the min- 
ister, smiling at Enoch’s blunt way 
of stating his case. 

He went on: ‘Until thre days ago 
my heart was as hard as a grind- 
stone, and I didn’t care how many 
babies had to sleep like the Saviour 
did, in a manger; but I’m not that 
way now, I want everybody to be 
happy; I’m glad that even the rabbits 
have warm brush heaps and the 
squirrels snug hollow trees.”’ 

“Regeneration!’? exclaimed 
minisier. 


the 


“And somehow or other I feel like 
the Lord knows how I feel about the 
way I’ve been doing; and seeing as 
how he came especially to save sin- 
ners, as the preacher has been saying, 
[ do not think he will shut me out. 
Anyhow I[ think I have as much right 
to trust him as the rest of you sin- 
ners have.’’ 

“Faith, saving faith,’ almost 
shouted the zealous young minister. 

And so Enoch Barnes was received 
into the church. 

When he had taken his seat again 
Miss Ca’line Dobbs leaned _ over, 
placed a gloved hand on his shoulder, 
and said she felt thankful she had 
never given him up. 

Miss Arabella Smithers in an op- 
posite corner, broke down and wept 


audibly, the tears working havoc 
with the artificial bloom of ‘“‘sweet 


sixteen”? on her cheeks. 

Enoch found himself feeling more 
kindly than he had ever done before 
toward the two ladies who had made 
him a special object of solicitude. 

But the choir was singing, and 
Knoch fastened his gaze upon some 
dewey-eyed young girls and bright- 
faced youths in one end of the choir 
gallery. ‘‘They don’t seem to under- 
stand that they had any part in it,’ 
said he to himself. 

Then he lifted his eyes to some gilt 
letters over their heads, a part of the 
late Christmas decorations which had 
not been taken down and read: 

“And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God and saying, Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth 
veace, good will toward men.” 

“My angels came in a one-horse 
‘carriage,’ he thought; ‘“‘glad I had 
sense enough to see that the Lord 
sent ’em!”’ 

CHARLES L. GREAVES. 

Hawkinsville, Ga. 
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To MaKe More Money from Trucking. 


Eastern Virginia and North Carolina Finely Endowed by Nature—Labor- 


Saving Methods and 


This industry is, comparatively 
speaking, an “infant industry,’’ hay- 
ing but recently assumed proportions 
sufficiently large to attract attention 


and capital. Aside trom-a tew gar- 
den “patches” around New York, 
Philadelphia and a few other of the 
greater consuming centres, the in- 
dustry is not yet torty years of age. 


It is yet, so to speak, in its experi- 
mental stage. It is an industry, ow- 
ing largely to climatic regions, to be 
confined principally to the Southern 


States, and especially such portions 
of the South as are accessible to 
water transportation. The Norfolk 


trucking section was the first to be 
developed in the South, and such de- 
velopment began to assume visible 
proportions about the year 1870. 
Four great and essential features 
are necessary to insure success in 
the trucking industry: (1) The soil 
must be fitted and suited for the 
work; it must be pliable, tillable, 
and, under fair treatment, produc- 
tive. 2) Climate is equally im- 
portant. ‘The winter must be mild 
and short; the summer long, so that 
the growing season may extend over 


the greater portion of the year. (3) 
Markets must be accessible. The 
trucking industry, in order to be 
profitable, must be in close, cheap 
touch with the consuming millions 
of the North, West, and East. (4) 


Labor must be plentiful and wages 
reasonable. 

The Eastern portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina offer the first 
three of the above essentials, to a 
greater extent than any other por- 
tions of the entire United States. 
And, until the last year or two, these 
sections had an abundance of low- 
priced, efficient labor. The labor 
question now con.ronts us. 


Labor-Saving Methods and Machinery 


Needed. 


The first thing to be considered in 
order to make trucking more profita- 
ble, or, to put it the other way, to 
keep the industry from becoming en- 
tirely non-profitable, is to introduce 
effective and improved machinery 
and methods, in proportion as labor 
becomes more scarce and wages 
higher. This is done quite rapidly 
and effectively in the Norfolk sec- 
tion. Better implements and more 
thorough tillage, with horse or mule 
power, insures better crops at less 
expense than where so much hand- 
labor is used. The average farmer 
and trucker in the South has as yet 
only partially drawn upon. the 
strength of his soil He has been 
skirmishing around with the upper 
portion only of his farm. The mid- 
dle and lower portions of his farm 
have never, as yet, been drawn upon. 
In other words there are two pretty 


good farms under each apparently 
worn-out farm in Eastern Virginia 


and North Carolina. More thorough 
drainage, deeper plowing, more thor- 
ough tillage, by means of improved 
implements, becomes absolutely nec- 
essary, whereby the horse-power on 
the truck farm becomes more effec- 
tive, and the demand on man-power 
becomes less urgent. 

If the trucker will aim to go deep- 
er down, and not spread quite so 
wide out—In other words, if he will 
become more “in-tensive’ in his 
work, and a little less ‘‘ex-tensive”’ in 
his acreage devoted to truck crops, 
his profits will increase, or at least 
hold steadily, and not decrease, as 
has been the case in many instances 
during the past few years. 

Feed Humus to the Soil. 

Rotation of crops is as essential 
and as necessary and beneficial to 


Machinery, Maintenance of Soil Conditions, and 
Co-Operation of Shippers Will further Incr 


-ase Profits. 


the trucker as to the general farmer. 
Constant cropping, and constant fer- 
tilizing the soil with commercial fer- 
tilizers, sooner or later operates 
against the trucker. 


The soil is very much like the 
stomach of a cow. A cow may be 
starved to death by simply feeding 


her concentrated food and withhold- 


ing the coarser food or long forage 
from her. Her stomach must be 
filled, must be distended in order 


that her food may be properly di- 
gested. The stomach of the soil 
must also be distended by ‘‘humus,’’ 
by stable manure; by turning under 
ot crops grown especially for that 
purpose. 

Unfortunately the main crops of 

the South do not permit the soil to 
get any humus at all. The peanut, 
the cotton, the tobacco, and _ the 
trucking crops, all require and re- 
ceive clean cultivation, and the soil 
gets no humus, or “roughage,” or 
“long forage,’’ with which to fill the 
stomach. 
It is admitted that land can be 
made ‘‘clover sick,” that is to say, 
there may be so much clover or 
other green stuff plowed under as to 
overdo the matter, and fill the stom- 
ach of the soil too full of green stuff. 
Just so may land be made “‘fertilizer 
sick.’”’ Constant application of fer- 
tilizers year after year, is like con- 
stant whipping or spurring of the 
horse. The ‘‘whipping’’ of the soil 
to make it grow crops of truck by 
means of the tertilizer whip, after 
awhile ceases to have its desired ef- 
fect, just as the old horse ceases to 
respond to the whip. If our truck- 
ing lands could be ‘‘rested’’ in pas- 
tures and in meadows, and in the 
regular annual crops—grass, corn, 
yats, wheat, ete., etce., and after a 
‘rotation’”’ of such crops, turned back 
nto trucking fields again, larger and 
nore satisfactory and profitable crops 
would be the result. 





astern Virginia and North Carolina 
Peculiarly Favored. 


The Norfolk trucking section must 
pay a little more attention to truck- 
ing under canvas and under glass: 
and use a little more artificial heat 
and moisture in order to hold its 
position at the head of the column. 

It looks very much at times to the 
casual observer as if the trucking in- 
dustry was overdone, or at least in 
danger of being overdone. The con- 
sumption and demand has, however, 
kept well up to the supply, in spite 
of the rapid increase in the area 
involved. It is probable, however 
that Eastern Virginia and North 
Carolina will, in case it comes to 2 
struggle of the ‘‘survival of the fit- 
test,’’ be found doing business at the 
old stand long after other sections, 
not so well favored, have left the 
field for other lines of agricultural 
pursuits. The two sections named 


the year, and can easily supply the 
demands of 100,000,000 consumers, 
whereas at the present time the con- 
sumers easily accessible number only 
about 30,000,000. Sections, further 
South, in competition with Cuba, will 
supply the demand for a few things 
under the head of luxuries; but 


will be called upon to furnish the 
substantials, such as berries, early 
potatoes, cabbage, kale, spinach, let- 
tuce, onions, radish, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, sweet potatoes, peas, beans, 
and a number of other similar crops. 


And Co-operation Would Help. 


Just now the Norfolk section has 





a great spinach crop in sight. In 


this particular crop the Norfolk sec- 
tion has a pretty clear monopoly, and 
srows 350,000 to 400,000 barrels an- 
nually. Shipments of spinach have 
already begun, at $1.50 per barrel, 
and shipping will be done every week 
until April 1st, next. Virginia and 
North Carolina truckers should gei 
together and form a good strong or- 
ganization, the principal object of 
which should be to prevent glutting 
ihe markets by undue haste in send- 
ing forward, in too great haste, 
quantities of unripe, immature 
imperfect crops. 
certain of 

which can be best suppli 
Carolina and other 
plied by Virginia; we mean naturally 
best supplied. If the truckers of 
each section knew more of the move- 
of the 


are the trucking crops 
ed by North 


crops best sup- 


ments truckers of other sec- 
tions, there would not be quite so 
much guess work in regard to what 


crops and what quantities to plant. 

It seems that an “‘Inter-State’’ 
Truckers Organization is imperative- 
ly necessary, in order that the bes 
interests of the truckers and market 
gardeners should be successfully and 
profitably pushed, preserved and pro- 
tected. 


As it 


now is, the business is a 
sort of hit-or-miss, go-as-you-please 
work. It is nothing short of agri- 


cultural gambling, with the chances, 
however, in favog of the men who 
supply the most liberal amount of 


money, muscle, and mental ability. 
A. JEFFERS 
Oceana, Va. 





I hav made up mi mind that hu- 
man hapness konsists in having a 


good deal to do, and then keep doing 


Century Spray 
Pumps 
Will save your or- 
chard and make 
money for you. 
Used by N.C. Ag- 
riculturai Dept. 
Sydnor Purp é 
Well Co., Inc. 
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Galvanized so heavily can’t 
rust. 40 Carbon S ring Steel. 
No agents. 30 days’ free 
trial. Farm and Poultry 
Fence Catalogue No. 57. 
Styles Lawn Fence, Cata- 
logue OC. One or both free. 
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OOK ON POULTRY DISEASES FREE. Aheatthy, 

strong, vigorous flock is the only kind that pays. 
Conkey’s famous book tells you how to keep your flock 
in thatcondition. Regular price 26 cents but for a lim.ted 

ime free to those sending 4 cents for postage and the names 

oftwo other poultry keepers. WRITE TO-DAY 

The GC. &. Conkey Co., 336 Ottawa Bidg,, Cloveland, 0. 
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superb new fruits: 
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: KING DAVID, DE 
CHAMPION and SENATOR Apples; BAN? 
GOLD Plum, FAME Pear, etc. Finest stock 
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w With Avery's “PARAGON” 


Made 





of the 


very finest materials; the.very high- 


est quality plow. 
Inquire about our labor- 
saving implements. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, (Inc.,) Louisville, Ky. — 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas, 





New Orleans, La. 
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Shreveport, La. 
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Chew Bill Bailey 
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Made for the express 
purpose of giving the 
chewer better value. 
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North Carolina. 


No better iolaccos made than those manu- 
factured by Bailey Bros., Winston-Salem, 
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FATTENING PIGS ON CORN AND 
TANKAGE. 


Some Experiments Which May Prove 


Helpful in Your Own Feeding 
Operations. 
Messrs. Editors: Bulletin 94 of 


the Nebraska Experiment Station 
gives a discussion of the feeding of 
tankage and ground bone to hogs. 
Tankage is a coneentrated protein 
meal made from scraps of meat trim- 
med from beef carcasses in the pack- 
ing house. When dried and ground, 
it looks very much like dark-colored 
Wheat shorts and is shipped in hun- 
dred-pound sacks to the trade. Tank- 
age is being quite commonly fed by 
progressive breeders and feeders of 
hogs in the State. It is specially 
used where’ breeders wish to get 
rapid growth on pure-bred hogs or 


where feeders wish to get large and 
quick gains, putting their hogs on 
the market early. 

One hundred and nine pigs were 
used in the four experiments con- 
ducted. 

In these experiments the cost has 
always been lessened by the use of 
5 per cent tankage along with corn, 
or five pounds of tankage for each 
95 pounds of corn. This would be 
equivalent to 280 pounds of tankage 
for each 100 bushels of corn fed. In 
Experiment III. the cost of the gains 
was lessened 68 cents per hundred 
by the addition of 5 per cent tankage, 
while in Experiment II. the tankage 
lesened the cost of the gains only six- 
teen cents per one hundred pounds 
but made corn pay out 20 cents per 
bushel more than where fed without 
tankage. In Experiment I., tankage 
lessened the cost 21 cents per 100 


The hogs in Experiment I. 
were in a dry lot. In Experiment II. 
they were on alfalfa pasture. In Ex- 
periment III. they were also on pas- 
ture. 

It will be noted in this Bulletin 
| that while 5 per cent tankage added 
to the corn proved very profitable, 
|the feeding of 10 per cent tankage 
| was not so profitable; in fact, in 
| some of these experiments so made 


pounds. 


| 
| 


the gains cost more than where corn’ 


was fed without tankage. A notable 
advantage in feeding tankage is seen 
in the more rapid gains made by the 
hogs and the consequent shortening 
of the fattening period. In all ex- 
periments where tankage was fed, 
the hogs eonsumed more feed, made 
larger gains, and were not easily put 
off their feed, while the hogs fed 
| upon straight shelled corn consumed 
jless feed and were more easily 








thrown off feed after the first six 
weeks of fattening. This bulletin in- 
dicates that it is profitable to feed 
tankage along with corn to breeding 
or fattening pigs. 

Experiment IV. of this bulletin is 
a test of the breaking strength of 
the bones of the leg in pigs which 
had been fed upon corn alone, corn 
with 25 per cent shorts, corn with 
10 per cent tankage, and corn with 
10 per cent ground bone. The tests 
indicated that both the ground bone 
and the tankage very greatly in- 
creased the breaking strength of the 
bone in the animal so fed, and indi- 
cated that the feeding of either tank- 
age or ground bone or a combination 
of the two young breeding animals 
would tend to strengthen the bones 
in these animals and give them more 
perfect feet and less. 

E. A. BURNETT. 
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Congress and the 


Currency Reform, Cotton Exports Commission, 


Southern Farmer. 


and Appalachian Park, 


Some of the Things Affecting the Farmers’ Welfare. 


Messrs. Editors: The farmer is the 
man whom the Congressman,  be- 
tween sessions of Congress, is wont 
to call his ‘‘people.”’ He is ‘‘the poor” 
whom the candidate for political hon- 
ors always has with him. And that 
is why when the appropriation bill 
comes up near the close of the ses- 
sion, when the statesman is about to 
revert to his former state and be a 
candidate again, the Congressman is 
reminded of his farmer constituents 
and makes an eloquent speech—for 
the Congressional Record and _ for 
what newspapers he can get to notice 
it—in favor of the distribution of 
free garden seeds. The farmers are 
getting onto that game, though, and 
while, of all classes, they have been 
in the habit of looking least to the 
Government for their daily bread, 
they are beginning to sit up and take 
notice to prevent the Government’s 
allowing corporate concerns to rob 
them of their due profits. 


The Real Function of Our Govern- 


ment. 


‘It is not the function of the Gov- 
ernment to give the people anything. 
The people own the government and 
every cent it has; and the only ex- 
cuse for maintaining such an expen- 
sive and really dangerous institution 
is to compel every man to deal fairly 
with every other man. That is all 
Government is for, according to the 
doctrines of our fathers, and if there 
is anywhere in all America where 
the people believe in this doctrine, 
not because it was the doctrine of 
our fathers, but because it is sound, 
it is among the farmers of the South- 
ern States. A few thousand dollars 
appropriated by Congress for a new 
public building in a nearby town, the 
deepening of a harbor, or the open- 
ing up of a stream—these are of lit- 
tle enough visible, tangible benefit to 
the farmers of the South, to say 
nothing of building ten million dollar 
battleships or expending many mil- 
lions to maintain a stable government 
in Cuba or the Philippines. 


Matters of Interest to Southern Farm- 
ers. 


In last week’s Progressive Farmer 
notice was made of several measures 
now before Congress that are of es- 
pecial interest to Southern farmers; 
in this letter I merely propose to 
enlarge on the same subject. 

For one thing, it is proposed by 
this Congress to pass a bill for what 
is called ‘currency reform.” By it 
each national bank would be allowed 
to issue additional currency to about 
25 per cent of its capital stock, pay- 
ing the United States Treasury a 
tax of 2% percent. The banks could 
then lend this money out to the farm- 
ers and others, and so relieve the 
financial stringency. The theory is 
that during crop moving times there 
is great demand on the part of the 
farmers for ready money. The 
“country banks’’—that’s what they 
call a bank outside of a town of half 
a million people, and of course every 
bank in the South belongs to this 
class—these country banks have not 
the money now, they say, and farm- 
ers are unable to borrow. 


Enlarging Foreign Cotton Markets. 


Appropriations, however, in the eyes 
of most Congressmen, are the only 
things which count——that is, outside 
of free seeds. An item in the appro- 
priation bill which is being much dis- 
cussed is one of $20,000 for sending 
an agent to the East to study the 
prospect of the cotton market. This 
stem Was in the original draft of the 
bill, but was cut out by the commit- 
tee. Southern representatives are in- 








terested in getting it back. ‘The 
idea is to widen the market for cot- 
ton goods, which ought to raise the 
price of cotton goods, which ought to 
raise the price of cotton. At least 
persistent work ought eventually to 
enable the farmers of the South to 
plant all the cotton they can without 
the terrible dread of an overproduc- 
tion. 


Tariff Revision and Appalachian Park 


Not in Sight. 


Whatever may be the effect upon 
the well-being of the Southern farm- 
ers of the proposed tariff revision, 
no man need expect it during the life 
of this Congress. The President has 
dropped the subject entirely, and the 
powers that be in Congress are dead 
set against it. 

The farmers of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia would be immensely affected by 
the establishment of the Appalachian 
Forest Reserve. The drainage, the 
rainfall and the climate of these 
States are affected to a great extent 
by the forests of the mountains. But 
the bill has little chance of being 
passed, or even considered at this ses- 
sion, for the very poor but amply 
sufficient reason that ‘‘Uncle Joe,” 
Cannon, the Speaker, is against it, 
and will rot let it come up. 

ZACH McGHEE. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 15, 1906. 





HOW TO SUCCEED WITH CAB- 


BAGE. 


How to Sow Seed, Prepare Land, Set 
Plants and Fertilize. 


Messrs. Editors: Raise your own 
cabbage plants. Sow your seed the 
last week in September in a well- 
prepared moist soil; sow them very 
thin. Then you will have good 
stocky plants which will be ready to 
transplant by the 25th of November. 
But do not fix up your land until 
there is moisture in it. 

Any good land _ that is not too 
clayey, if properly manured, will 
make cabbage if you plant as I do 
and give good cultivation. 

Remember, you cannot’ use too 
much stable manure. Give your cab- 
bage land a good coat. If it has been 
in peas, it will need no breaking if 
it will work up without clods. 

First run off rows three feet apart; 
then put on your manure broadcast; 
then ridge up with four furrows with 
turning plow—either one- or two- 
horse. I generally use a two-horse 
plow and throw the ridges as high as 
I can. 

Then pull your plants, dip the roots 
in water, and they are ready for 
planting. 

Your rows run east and west. Set 
your plants on the _ north side of 
ridge near the bottom of ridge fifteen 
inches apart. Put in the ground up 
to the first leaves, then press the dirt 
firmly on the roots and around the 
stem. If planted this way they will 
stand the winter all right. 

Why do I say plant on the north 
side of the ridge? 

(1) The sun will not hit them to 
make them grow in winter, and if 
they grow very much in winter they 


will seed in the spring instead of 
heading. 
(2) The north side does not thaw 


so often as the south side. Some- 
times the south side of the ridge will 
freeze and thaw every day for a week 
or more and the north side remain 


frozen all the time, therefore making 
no change in the appearance of the 
plants. 

When spring opens work down the 
ridge with cultivator, and apply from 





500 to 1,000 pounds good guano 

around the plants. If plenty of sta- 

ble manure has been used, acid phos- 

phate and potash will do. Keep them 

worked well and you are sure of cab- 

bage. O..2& LOX. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





At a recent meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Union of Anderson County, Mr. 
C. O. Burris was elected manager of 
the warehouse. U. E. Seybt had 
been elected manager at a previous 
meeting, but he declined to accept, 
and a good choice was made in Mr. 
Burris. The farmers of Anderson 
are thoroughly organized and have 
their own warehouse and conduct 
it in their own interest. It is one 
of the most progressive and prosper- 
ous agricultral counties in the South. 





The Immigration Board at Lon- 
don, after receiving assurances that 
the thirty-two Chinamen who arrived 
at Gravesend, 19th, from Hong Kong, 
would be employed at Liverpool, last 
week permitted their entry into Eng- 
land. The decision thus ended the 
first attempt to exclude Chinese from 
landing in Great Britain under the 
aliens’ act. 
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distribute from o e hundred pounds t> ten 
tons ver acre. Made initwo sizes by LIN D- 
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MAKES DAIRYING A PLEASURE. 


A separato~ is ne-ded throughout the 
year, so Con't waste time, temper and 
money on a cheaply-made, hard running 
machine that gets out of orderinatweive 
month. 





The De Laval Cream Separator 1S easy 
to operate: skims clean under the most 
u’fa.orable conditions, at any tempera- 
ture ano produces an even and thorough- 
ly churnable cream of any desired den- 
sity. The improved process of disc sep- 
a ator removes all foreign matter ba - 
teria, etc., aud insure absolute purity and 
cleanliness 

It is the most satisfactory separator 
ever offered. More thas 75/000 are now 
inu-e. Old machines accepted in part 
paymenttor new ones Send for hand- 


Some illus rated catalogue showing 

machines and separate parts. 

I. A. Madden, 137 Whitehall St., At- 
lanta, Ga, 











Farm and Timber Lands for 
Salé in Old Virginia. 


A visit to see what we are offering will 
cost very iittle Save the cost of the 
visit and you mpy lose a gre+t deal. 

Farms that produce a biz yle d of crn. 
wheat, oats, clover grass cotton aud 
tobacco at $7.00 to $12 00 p r acre. 

Dod’t be penny wise and pound foolish, 
but come to Fee us at Once, Or WRITE FOR 
@UR LAND AND TIMBER CIRCULAR. 


defireus, Hester & GO., Inc. 


Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 




















When writing advertisers, piease mention 
this paper. 





“2a eh ev tena eterearhenaes 


ORDER THIS WEEK 


If you want an Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw, and Famous 
Stieff Self-Player Piano 


for Christmas. 




















Easy terms if desired. 





OHAS. M. STIEFF 


MANTFACTURER OF 
Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and Fa- 


mous Stieff Self Player Piano. 





SOUTHERN WAREROOM : 
No. 5 W. Trade St., 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
C. H. WILMOTH, Mer. 


When writing, mention this paper. Md 








We Offer Peas for Saie 


subject to being unsold, 

2,000 bu. of Peas, $2.00 per bu. 
f. o. b. shipping station; 

1,000 bu. of Soja Beans, $1.50 per bu. 
f. o. b. shipping station. 


HICKORY SELD CO., 


Hickory, North Carolina. 





sintcen Crnickens by 
Steam with the 


= EXCELSIGR INCUBATUR 
bool WOODEN EM 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 
Hat Lowest 
Priced first-class hatchers made, 

Geo. H. STAHL, Quiney, UL 


The Winter Peach 


In November, 1902, our attention was called 
to peaches which Capt. Ellington, President 
Greensboro National Bank, had gathered 
from his garden. It being so late, we were 
inclined to look upon it as a freak of nature, 
but when we agen found them hanging on 
the tree late in November, 1904, we were com- 
pelled to take off our hats and acknowledge 
an introduction to a peach of first-class quali- 
ty, lenghthening the poses season fully one 
month. I have the ENTIRE CONTROL of 
this peach. 

For this and other bargains in nursery 
stock, address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Propr., 


Greensboro Nurseries. 
GREENSBORO, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 









} iatch every feftile egg. 
? Send for free ( * 
Catalogue. 














Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 





50 HAVANA CIGARS prepaid for $2.00. 
J. E. Rue, Littleton, N. C. 





DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE, contain- 
ing 118 acres. half cleared, good buildings 
good water, good neighbors, near school and 
church daily mails. See or write ° 
Pridgen, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


DAIRY FARM FOR RENT.—Good five- 
room house with basements; good barn and 
accommodations for 15 to 20 cattle; 24 miles 
from Raleigh; macadamized roads. Kent 
free. Address, R. J., Box D., Raleigh, N.C. 

HOW TO WIN a beautiful prize. For 
paiticulars, address Mrs. Fillyaw, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., Route 4, 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 














OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 





The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined by a New York 
Authority. 


New York, Dec. 17, 1906. 


Cotton.—The past week in cot- 

ton has been a pretty strenuous one 
and the Government report caused a 
decline of what is equivalent to 33 
a bale. But at this writing former 
conditions seem in a fair way of be- 
ing restored and from the South 
come reports of holders refusing to 
sell at the decline. It seems likely 
that every bale produced will be 
wanted and wanted badly. At the 
moment there is more interest in spot 
cotton than in the speculative article. 
Middling uplands, 10.65c., against 
12c. same time last year, and Mid- 
dling Gulf, 10.90c., against 12.25c. 
last year. There is no occasion for 
any panicky feeling and growers 
should keep a stiff upper lip. 
& Wheat has not been especially ac- 
‘ve, but closes steady. If any changes 
nave taken place they have been very 
slight, and quotation for December is 
81%c., against 95c. same time last 
year. Corn practically as last noted: 
December 53%c., against 54%c. 
same time last year. Oats very firm, 
and mixed quotable at 39@39'c., 
for 26-32 tbs. White are 39% @44ec. 
as to weight. Flour closes’ very 
quiet. Winter patents, $3.90. 

Provisions are strong and active. 
Hogs are worth 8 %c. for 180s; 8 %c. 
for 160s; 140s, 94\c. 

Hay continues very firm and mar- 
ket is fairly well cleaned up. Prime 
timothy, per ton (in 100-tb. bales), 
$22@23. No. 1, $21@22; $18@19 


for fancy, and from this down to 
$13@14. Straw: Long rye, per ton, 


in bales, oat and wheat, 
$8@9. 

Cottonseed Oil.—Firm, owing to 
the strength of both the cotton and 


lard markets. Crude in tanks, 29@ 


$11@12; 


30c.; summer yellow, prime, 43 
@ 44c. 

Turpentine is very quiet and 
slightly lower. Common to_- good 


strained $4.20; A, B, C, $4.20 and 
from this up to $7.75; for WW Tar 
about as last noted, $6.50@6.75 per 


barrel of about sixty pounds. Retort 
tar $6@6.25. Pitch slow at about 


$3 @3.15. 

Butter is still said to be in very 
short supply. If the consumer has 
got to pay present prices permanently 
there will be a demand for the abro- 
gation of the oleomargarine law. Ex- 
tra creamery is worth 32% @33c., 
and held stock, 28 @30%c. Imitation 


creamery, 24@27c.; factory, 21@ 
22c.; renovated, 21@24%4c., and 


packing stock fetches 18 @ 21c. 

Full Cream Cheese.—Steady, but 
only an average volume of trade is 
being transacted. Fourteen and a 
half cents seems to be about the top 
and it takes very desirable cheese to 
bring this figure. 

Eggs are—well, it is hard to say 
just what is the real state of the 
market. When eggs get to 50c. per 
dozen at retail two things are pretty 
apt to happen—the first is that stock 
from all over. the country turns this 
way, and at about he same time peo- 
ple quit the use of the article, for 
the average purse cannot stand 50c. 
But the goods which started are com- 
ing and they are bound to have an 
effect—have had already, for a de- 
cline of at least 5c. has taken place, 








though top grades are still 40 @ 42c. 
Kentucky and Tennessee, fresh gath- 
ered 28@3l1c., and stock from West- 
ern states 29@32c. 

Dressed Poultry is not in over- 
abundant supply and turkeys are 
firm at 17@22c.—latter for fancy 
Delaware and Maryland. Roasting 
chickens 13@15c., and fowls, 10@ 
14c. Maryland geese, spring, 14@ 
16c.—latter for fancy. Ducks, 13@ 
15c. Country dressed meats easy 
and prime veal calves are not over 


12c.; fair to good, 9@1l1c. Roast- 
ing pigs, 11@18c. 
Vegetables.—Potatoes in liberal 
supply and rather lower. The range 
per barrel is $1.25@1.75; sweets 


plenty and working out at $1@1.50 
for Southern yellow. Onions are 
worth all sorts of prices, the choicest 
whites selling for as much as $5 and 
yellows, $1.75@2.75. Turnips, per 


barrel, 75c.@90c. Parsnips, $1.25 
@1.50. Peas, Florida, per basket, 


$1.50@3.50. 

Apples rather dull and the range 
is from $1.50@83 per barrel, the lat- 
ter for a good run of Greenings. 

New Virginia Peanuts are arriving 
quite freely and yet the market is 
firm. Hand-picked Jumbo, _ per 
pound., 74 @7'%c.; fancy, 6c. 

Chesnuts, $1 @ 2. 

Cranberries.—Steady at about $8 
@9.50 per barrel. 

Game.—dQuail, per dozen, prime, 
$3.50@4. Canvasback ducks, per 
pair, $3 @3.50; red-head, $2 @ 2.2.50. 
Plover, per dozen, $4@4.50. 

Extracted Honey.—Firm and sell- 
ing at about 60c. per gallon for gen- 
eral run of Southern. 

J. 





OUR TOBACCO REPORT. 
Condition of the Market and the 

Product Reported for the Progres- 

sive Farmer. 

Danville, Va., Dec. 17, 1906. 

There was another good season for 
handling tobacco last week and in 
consequence there have been large 
receipts on the warehouse floors, re- 
cently, which took three simultaneous 
rapid sales each day to dispose of, 
between the hours of 9 and 1 o’clock. 
From the time the old belt crop con- 
tiguous to this market began to move 
till now there has been soft weather, 
and the farmers’ tobacco has been al- 
most continuously in ‘‘high case,”’ 
and to such an extent that it has been 
impossible to keep it from damaging, 
except by keeping up fires in the 
barns. The consequence has been 
that the sales have been the largest 
in the history of the market for a 
corresponding period, and it is gen- 
erally thought that 60 per cent to 75 
per cent of the old belt crop will be 
out of farmers’ hands by the holi- 
days. 

The quality and condition of thi- 
week’s sales have been a marked im- 
provement over a few weeks back. 

Prices continue firm, with no per- 
ceptible advance over last week. 

The market for redried stocks is 
active and daily sales of fairly large 
size are being made, mostly of the 
current crop. The old stocks are be- 
ing inquired after, but they are pret- 
ty well picked over and there is but 
little held by dealers. We look for 
moderate sales of loose this week. 

Very truly yours, 
DIBRELL BROTHERS, INC. 





Raleigh Cotton. 


Cotton, good __-___. 
‘Ling sand Stains--....... 


Couonszed 


RALEIGH, Dec. 17, 1906. 
10 to 1034 
iemeuintiaa. CUO ONG 
30 








Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE MD., Dec. 17. 1906. 


Flour— Winter patent -_.. 
~ Spring patents__....-.. 4 





--$3 70 @B5 85 
2 @4 6 











WOR G oscec s. eccciw inet manana 7434 
Corn—Southern white _....--_. 42 @ 48% 
Oats—No 2, mixed ............. 38% 
TPOMING, DW cccnseces cemmmense Gee ‘ 
Butter—Fancy imit: tion -..... 53 @ W@W 
Bhutter—Fancy creamery..._.._. 33 @ 34 
Butter—Store packed -___._-._. 19 @ 21 
Eggs—F'esh = 26 @ 28 
te Ol com cnesmumammmnaneniintn: «itm 13%@ 4% 
Sugar—Fine granulated______. 4 80 
Sugar—Coarse granulated__... 4 80 











ALL HICH CRADE 
AND AT HALF YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER’S PRICES 


If you have any_use for Doors, Windows, Storm 
Sash, Stair Posts, Mouldings, Porch Brackcts, Col- 
umns or eny Lind of Miliwork for your own 
buildings or as a contractor, don’t buy else- § 








hi 

















Mod<rn $490 
FrontDoor B— 
Regular prise $8.50 











You can get an idea by the few illustrations 
and prices in this small space of what a sav- 
ing you can make by buying from our catalog, 
but you must see the catalog to fully appreci- 
ate this selling plan of ours direct to 


you 
Do not think of buying until you get 


Our estimate. 


Our work is all Guaranteed strictly up 
to the Official Grades adopted by the 


where until you write us BAS 


} for our illustrated cata- RR 


Jog. 1t quotes you atleast § 
5U per cent lower prices — 
then your Iccal dealer or 
avy. retailer or ‘**mail- @& 
order’’ houso possibly § 
could, as we ere manu. 
facturerawiththelargest § 
m'}] inthe world. 
\we_se'l our Millwork & 
on'ty di_ect to the user. 
Ve ship anywhere in 
the United States and 





Ve Sell You Doors 80 
Windows 62 


Sash. Door and Blind Manufacturers’ Association of 
the Northwe st, and if not exactly as represented in 
wom, €VOry particular, you can ship your order back 
at our expense, <a ST 

Our lumber is first : 
@ air-dried and then jut 
through a scientific 
a drying process. Joints 
# are made with heavy 
& hardwood dowel pins, 
glued with imported 

glue, pressed together 
a by heavy steam-power 
press. There is no 
“come apart” to our 
work. 


Remember, you save 





guarantee to make you a ; 
clean saving, freight in- Windows cluded, on your Local 
cluded, of from % tof0] G@DBo | Dealer's prices. 





per cent on anything you 
o:der, 


Regular#1 59 


50 perc. at, freight in- 





, We operate the 





Just send us a postal 
with your name and ad- 
dress and we'll promptly 
send, postpaid, 


_, Gur Grand 
filustrated fMill- 
work Cataleg 
showing everything in 
the latest styles of High 
Grade Millwork at lower 
pricesthan you have ever 

thought possible. 





arcest mi'l in the { 
world — 113,000 feet of |) |'n 
floor space ‘four acres) 
—have been in business 
since 1865— own our 
timber lands, saw-mills 
and lumber yards. aly 

Wecarry alargestock |’ 
and can therefore ship 
promptly. 

We have no traveling - 
Renee ony forcesh. 

e are the only large i 
manufacturers of sash, oo Grade 80c 
doors and blinds sell- oor 
ing direct to the con- Regular price $2.00 
sumer. Our prices will 
astonish you. Don’t buy anything in our line 
until you get our catalog, the grandest wood- 
J work catalog published. 























STAIR NE 


From $1.60 to $4.25 
Worth $3.00 to $8.00 


our banker, or any banker in Daven® 
ELS | port, Iowa, our home, will satisfy you 
that we are thoroughly responsible. 
Our catalog will explain everything to 
you. Write for it today. You will re- 








ceive it by return mail, postpaid. 


GORDON VAN TINE & CO., Station C12, DAVENPORT, IA. 








Greensboro Boiler & Machine Co., 








MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 





GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 





WE CARRY THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Boilers, Engines, Iron Working, Saw Mill, Lath 
Mill and Wood Splitting Machinery 


IN NORTH C4ROLINA, AND CAN MAKE PROMPT DELIVERIES. 
LONG DI*TANCE PHONE NO. 7. 

















FARMERS OF NORTH CAROLINA! 


Do you want to know why more 
than 


The Bostrom Improved Farm Level With Telescope 
for Terracing, Irrigation and Drainage and recommend it 
to be the best one made? 
on Terracing and descriptive circulars 
cluding Tripod and Rod 
nearest station, cash accompanying order. 


Bostrom-Brady Mfg. o,128 Madison Ave, Atlanta, Ga, 


8000 Farmers have bought 


Write for list of names, Treatise 
Free. Price in- 


$12.50. &xpressage prepaid to 















success. 


tables. 


Catalogue Free. 
GRE 


=Let Us Help You 


Let us help you make your planting a 
Our seed experience of over 
fifty years enablesus to give you expert 
advise on the raising of various vege- 
‘This you will find 
throughour catalog. 
seed to start with. 
oniy that kind, and guarantee all we 
sell to be fresh and reliable. 


scattered 
You need good 
We raise and sell 













All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department tn answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 








PRICE 1 CENT 
The Sun 


(BALTIMORE, MD.) 


All subscribers of Columbia, Virginia, 
North and Scuth Carolina, Penusylvania, 
De'aware, ana throughou: the United States, 
can get The SUN by wail at 1 Centa copy. 


THE FAR MER’S PAPER. 


THE Sun’s market reports and commer- 
cial columns are complete and reliable, and 
putthe farmer, the merchant and the bro- 
ker in touch witn the marsets of Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Charieston, New York, Chicago, 
Philade!p' ia «nd all ot: er impo tant points 
in he Un'ted States and: the: countries, all 
of whicn the zeacer getsf r onecen', 

By meil the DAILY SUN $3 a year; includ- 
ing the SUNDAY SUN, $ Toe SUNDAY SUN 
alone, $la year. Address 

A. 8S, ABKLU COMPANY, 
Publishers and Proprietors, 
BALTIMORE, MD, 
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It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. 
It came upon the midnig 
That glorious song of old, 


ht clear, 


From angels bending near the earth, 


To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace on the earth, good-will to 
men, 


From heaven’s all-gracious king.”’ 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through 
come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 
And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 
Above its sad and lowly plains 
The bend on hovering wing, 
And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


the cloven skies they 


With all the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strains have rolled | 
Two thousand years of wrong; 


; And man, 


Look now; 




















at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring; 

Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way, 
With painful steps and slow— 

for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing. 


For, lo! the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 


| When with the ever circling years 


Comes round the age of gold; 
When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world give back the 
song 
Which now the angels sing. 
—Edmund Hamilton Sears. 





The Best Christmas Giving. 


A Loving Letter of Appreciation, a Cheerful Word of Encouragement or 
Admonition, May Show the Christ-Spirit Better Than Any Gift That 


Money Can Buy. 


The giving of Christmas gifts to 
those we love because we love them 
and because we want to make them 
happy, is beautiful, but the drag- 
ging of this fine custom into the mar- 
ket and making Christmas the time 
for the settlement of unwilling obli- 
gations, destroys the spirit of that 
happy time and makes ‘the glorious 
festal day a burden too heavy to 
bear. 

Sensible people should set their 
faces against this custom which is 
doing so much to mar the joy of the 
Christmas-tide. It is, or ought to be, 
a day for the children, anyhow, and 
it is never a burden to make a child 
happy. It matters not how much 
money may be at the disposal of pa- 
rents, or how little. Children care 
not for the money value of a gift. 
If it tastes good or looks pretty it is 
all right, and serves its purpose. If 
all of us could have the mind of a 


simple expression of affection that we 
feel for each other, what a delight- 
ful season Christmas would be! 


As the case now stands, many good | 


people look forward to the holidays 
with dread, and find them the dreari- 
est and most wretched days of the 
whole year. Instead of being care- 
free they are over-borne with care, 
and, do what they may to “‘discharge” 
their Christmas obligations, they 
are miserable for fear they have not 
satisfied the friends for whom they 
carry so useless a burden. 

A short, loving letter of anprecia- 
tion, with a cheerful word of encounr- 
agement or of praise, or even admo- 
nition, is better than a diamond rins 
for a Christmas present. The ring 
may be given at some other time, 
but it would be better not to give it 
then, for there are so many others to 
whom expensive gifts cannot be made 
and at Christmas it is our business 
to make people happy, not envtous. 

If valuable presents must be given 
give them to the poor, who cannot 
repay them. Let us make of this 


: ® | 
Christmas a time of simple pleasure, 


doing the little things that mean so 
much and yet that count so little in 
dollars and cents; for love’s offerings 
are not enriched by their money 








value, but rather cheapened by it. 
Tokens that speak to the heart can- 
not be bought with money, and the 
simpler the channel through which 
they are conveyed to the loving one, 
the brighter they shine. 

After all, the glory of the birthday 
of our Lord is to manifest His Spirit 
and do good to those who need our 
help but who cannot return our gifts. 
3righten the lives of the little ones, 
and send a beam through the door of 
poverty; but let those in the same 
circumstances as ourselves wait until 
Christmas has gone to receive our 
gifts. The merriest of all Christmas 
days are those in which we expend, 
not the most money, but the most 
unselfish and loving service to bright- 
en and bless the weak and the needy. 
—Charity and Children. 


Commenting on the foregoing arti- 


i cle, Editor Clark, of the Statesville 
child and would be content with the! 


Landmark, says 
“Read the last three paragraphs 


again. <A ‘loving letter of apprecia- 
tion, a cheerful word of encourage- 


ment or of praise or even admoni- 
tion.’ Ah! how these things help 
So few of us appreciate the value of 
them to others. Yet we know how 
they have again and again helped us, 
and have been appreciated far be- 
yond any costly gift. ‘Lét us make 
this.Christmas a time of simple pleas- 
ure, doing the little things that mean 
so much and yet that count so littie 
in dollars and cents.’ If we could 
fully understand and _ appreciate 
that, and act upon it, what a blessed, 
-lorious Christmas-time it would be. 
None of us are too poor to give liber- 
ally of such Christmas gifts, and we 
cannot realize how happy it would 
make others as well as make us bet- 
ter and happier—it would bless him 
who gives and him who receives.”’ 





The farmers of this section have 
been pushing their operations with 
unusual energy since cotton picking 
has been about completed and more 
farm work has been done than for 
years. The outlook is that there 
will be lots of oats next summer. The 
wheat acreage is rather small.— 
—Yorkville Enquirer. 





A WARNIN’ TO GALS, AND WIM- 
MIN’ IN GENERAL. 


Home Philsophy for Home Consump- 
tion. 


Don’t you take a man fer better or 
fer worse until you are near about 


sure that it won’t be that “worse” — | 


an’ the only way to make sure o’ that 
is to watch him a good long time; 
the longer the better. 

It ain’t always the feller that’s 
a-laughin’ an’ jokin’, an’ makin’ 
strangers remark what a_ pleasant 
good-natured feller he is that ain’t a- 
goin’ 
cloud or a bear with a sore head 
when he’s at home with just his wim- 
min’ folks. 

It ain’t always the feller that sings 
so fine and soft-like when you play 
the pianner that won’t sing out cuss- 
words when his wife fergits to sew 
on the buttons that he busted off on 
‘lection day. Ner it ain’t always the 
feller that sings ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home” an’ ‘‘Take Me Home to Moth- 
er,’’ until you just nacherly feel like 
cryin’, that ain’t sometimes took 
home by a policeman at 2 o’clock in 
the dewy mornin’. 

It ain’t alwalys the feller that 
picks out the best dressed gal to 
iake out to parties an’ sich that won’t 
grumble when his wife axes him fer 
a new caliker. 

It ain’t always the _ feller that 
spends the most money a-treatin’ the 
gals to ice cream an’ oyster stews 
that’ll be sure to buy plenty o’ good 
bacon an’ beans to keep his wife from 
goin’ a-hongry. 

It ain’t always’ the feller that 
swears he’ll die fer you that’ll git up 
of a cold mornin’ and build the fires. 

It ain’t always the feller that acts 
too prosperous-like to first ax the 
price of what he’s a-buyin’, when a 
gal’s standin’ by, that won’t be axin’ 
his wife what in tarnation she done 
with that other nickel. 


It ain’t always the feller that 
sneers at a gal fer puttin’ out the 


family washin’ that won’t be expect- 
in’ his wife to take in washin’ to help 
support himself an’ the children. 

It ain’t always the feller that uses 
face powders, an’ talks sanctimoni- 
ous-like about cleanliness a-bein’ next 
thing to godliness that won’t be a- 
spittin’ terbacker about on the floor 
fer his wife to clean up. 

It ain’t always the feller that’s so 
quick to pick up a gal’s han’ker- 
cher fer fear it might hurt her back 
to stoop after it herself that won’t 
expect his wife to keep the wood-box 
filled, or that’ll see to it that her ax 
is sharp when he makes her cut the 
wood herself. 

In conclusion, let me _ tell you, 
there’s some mighty spruice beaux 
that turnout to be mighty ornery hus- 
bands. The time to pick out a hus- 
band is when he’s wearin’ his workin’ 
clothes, and when things go contrary- 
like with him.—M. M. Startner, Cry- 


around a-lookin’ like a thunder- | 


How Tommy Did It. 


99 


“Tom Barker,’’ said the teacher, 
“stay in after school and write a com- 
position of fifty words.’’ 

Tom handed in the following and 
was soon on his way to the swim- 
ming-pool 





“Jessie was fond of kittens. She 
saw one on the _ road and called: 
‘Here pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 

; pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
| pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
pussy, pussy.’ ” 
Indoor Climbers. 
One of the best known indoor 








climbers is the old Maderia vine. 

Four or five tubers planted in a 
nine-inch pot of rich, sandy soil will 
produce a beautiful glossy toliage 
that will form a solid surface of 
greenery. 

It should either be given strings 
to run on or be well supported on a 
rack. 

Another good variety which can 
be obtained of florists is the German 
ivy, which, by the way, is not an ivy. 
It gets its name from its resemblance 
to the foliage of the Eglish ivy.-— 
Exchange. 





Respect People’s Stupidities. 


It is Spanish gossip that when 
Princess, afterward Queen, Victoria 
complained to her uncle, King Wil- 
liam, that some ladies of the court in 
Madrid objected because she pro- 
posed to entertain English friends 
who were not of the royal family, 
her uncle advised her to “‘be a sensi- 
ble girl,” and said, “Do not make 
enemies. Respect people’s stupidi- 
ties when necessary. In time, if you 
are wise, you will have everything 
your own way.”’ Whether the King 
ever said this or not, it is pretty good 
advice for every one.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





The True Christmas Spirit. 


The true conception of Christmas 
—the true Christmas spirit—is one 
of kindly feeling for all people, a 
desire to make others happy. It is 
peace and good will. If you haven’t 
got a copy of Dickens borrow one and 
read the story of Scrooge and Mar- 
ley’s ghost—read it again if you 
have read it before. And after read- 
ing it try, like Scrooge, to “honor 
Christmas in your heart, and try to 
keep it all the year.”—Landmark. 





Powerful—Durable—Fconomical 


TELEPHONES 


Write fr free b ok explainin 
cost a d to organize, build an 
operate telephone sy-tems among your 
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Running Water in Your Country Home. 


(PUMPS WATER BY WATER POWER.) 


No Attention. Nc Expense. 


Complete System Fxtending to Stable, Green-house, Lawn. 
Fountains and Formal Gardens. 
Elevates water 30 feet tor every ioot iall used. 
Eighty per cent. efficiency developed. 


Rife Musresinimne Engine Co., 
111 BROADWAY, 2130 BREW YOFK, U. S. A. 
‘SSSCESE EC SEE EF EEEL EEE SE EST LESSEE SEES 


AUTOMATIC 
HYDRAULIC 


Ram 


Runs Continuously. 


Operates under 18 inches 


Over 5,000 plants in successfu 
operation. 

Large plants for towns, institu- 
tions, railroad tanks andirrigation. 
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Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


A child is fortunate who has pa- 
rents who have not lost their mem- 
ory of a happy childhood and who 
can enter with him into his enchant- 
ed world. 

it matters not what you think or 
feel, remember the child has a right 
to the pure joys of the happy Christ- 
mas time. The Christmas stories and 
myths are his by right. Take time to 
tell him these stories over and over. 
The miniature sleigh drawn by eight 
tiny reindeers and Santa entering any 
room through the chimney are not 
too wonderful things and need no ex- 
planation, as wonderful things hap- 
pen every day in the child-world. 
The child will take what his mind can 
assimilate from it, and when older 
children shake his faith, give him the 
deeper and fuller meaning. We are 
not telling them an untruth if we 
ourselves have the right idea of San- 
ta Claus and tell the story of his 
coming as simply as we do other fairy 
tales. 

Let each child have his own se- 
crets at this time. Teach him the 
wonderful lesson of giving, and let 
him understand that Christmas is a 
time to give—not to receive. Chil- 
dren can —_ eciate to a large extent 
the joy of giving if rightly taught. 

A nether should be ready and will- 
ing to give her child any help and 
encouragement he may need in mak- 
ing his Christmas gifts. Help him 
also to keep his secret, and I am sure 
you will feel fully repaid for your 
efforts and the time you have spent 
in aiding him when you see the joy 
it will give him when he realizes 
that he has succeeded in surprising 
‘the different members of the family. 

Suggest to him that the servants 
in the home will appreciate a gift 
from him, and there are many little 
things that children can make with 
just a little help from mother or 
father, and thus stimulate the spirit 
of doing for others. 

In conclusion, let me wish for 
every reader of Social Chat the hap- 
piest of Christmases, and for each the 
full realization of the fact that the 
truest happiness comes from trying 
to give others happiness. 

AUNT 








MARY. 





A Suggestion for Christmas. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Let me make a 
suggestion for Christmas. If your 
Sunday-school has a ‘“‘treat’’ or tree, 


give to them. Go to them and make 
them as great a success as you can 
That will be helping to build up the 
Sunday-school for Him who was born 
on Christmas morn. There are man) 
children led to Him through Sunday- 


school, and there are many who dc 
not attend Sunday-school who do noi 
know the good that it does. The 
trees and celebrations we have o1 
Christmas will entice some peopk 
out to Sunday-sehool, and if the) 
only go one Sunday, they will noi 


stop then for anything. So Christma 
trees and treats are good after all. 
Let us all join in and hold Christ- 
mas day sacred from now on, if we 
have never done so before. 
Let’s not do good on 
day alone, but on all our 
then we can return to our 
our colleges, and our work bette 
than if we had disobeyed our Lord 
DOLLIE D. 


Christma: 
holidays 
schools 


Harnett Co., N. C. 





| 
| 
| 
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| spirit? 





How We May Have a Happy Christ- 
mas. 

Dear 

again, 

many 


Aunt Mary: It is Christmas 
merry Christmas, and how 
of us think of it in the true 

We_ feast, we make merry 
with our friends, and have a glorious 


time. But if we could afford no 
feast, and had no funds, if we were 
poor and strangers—Christmas strip- 


ped of everything but the bare fact 
that on this day the Christ-child was 
born—how many of us could forge: 
our nakedness and cold, and hunger, 
our poverty, grief, and pain, and still 
rejoice? 

Are we not just glad because all 
is well with us, and that our lines 
have fallen in pleasant places and 
so once a year have a jubilant cele- 
bration of our own good fortune? 
From the selfishness I see so widely 
manifested this is the conclusion I 
have arrived at. 

Now, if each of us who have 
friends and money and soacial influ- 
enee would only share with our fel- 
low-beings, how much peace, and 
good-will, joy and cheer, would be 
the result. This should be our watch 
word: “God help me to help oth- 
ers!”’ 

Especially let us remember those 
who are sick at Christmas tide and 
spare some of our time to bring a 
message of cheer into our hospitals 
and sick rooms. Nor let us forget 
the prisoners behind the heavy bars 
of our jails, friendless and forsaken 
Remember Christ was a friend to the 
thief on the cross as well as to those 
more worthy, and commanded us to 
visit the prisoners. 

And in the name of the Christ- 
child, Lord help us to look on every 
little child with tenderness and love. 
Help us to give them a joyful Christ- 
mas. So many little ones there are 
who must come and go by the stroke 
of a bell, or the harsher call of the 
factory whistle. Oh, Lord, hear the 
ery of the children! 

And some of us are so 
heart-hungry, alone in a world ful! 
of people. Lord give us a sympa- 
thizing spirit to give to such sorrow- 
ing ones. Help us to see the burdens 


weary, so 


of other souls, as well as bear our 
own. 
Christmas is a season of home. 


How many hearts will be 
joyful over the return of the wan- 
derer. It is a time of remembering. 
We think of our loved ones and write 
ond tell them our loving thoughts 
We remember with tears the beloved 
dead gone from among us forever. 
fo many of us Christmas will bring 


coming. 


many sad memories of them. W:: 
hink of the kindnesses they have 
shown us and the good that they 


have done. But let us look also on 
the deeds of the living, and speak a 
word of oving commendation be- 
‘ore it be too late and we are left to 
regrets. Tell those whom you love 
‘hat you love them; if any have done 
vell, say, Well done. Speak words 
of kindness. 

If you have no other gift for the 
world, you can give love—and that 
is the true Christmas spirit. ‘‘Goa 
30 loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever 
helieveth on Him should not perish. 
but have everlasting life.’’ Many are 
perishing spiritually from unbelief 
ind many hearts are starved for love 

the best Christmas gift. So when 
we give to the poor, let us give love 








as well as money; and even to the 
rich is love a precious gift, more than 
silver and gold. 

Such little things will cheer us. 
Last Christmas my old. colored 
washer-woman brought my clothes 
home, done to. perfection. ‘‘Now, 
mistis,’’ she said, as she laid them 
out of her basket, ‘‘tyou needent get 
your money out. Dis is my Christ- 
mas gif’ to you; I don’t want no pay 
dis week.’”’ Now, if that poor old 
soul could give her honest labor as a 
token of her sincere love for me, how 
much more ought we more enlighten- 
ed people to give as a token of our 
love to Christ, our Master! 

I hope each of our Progressive 
“‘armer Family will have some such 
pleasant remembrance of this Chrisié- 
mas tide. SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





To Make Sausage Good for Next 
Summer’s Use. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I notice in a 
recent issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er an article on Home Butchering. 
In the directions for sausage for next 
summer’s use one very important 
item is left out. 

The best recipe, 
have used for years, is as follows: 

Grind the meat fine. To 15 
pounds of meat add 1 tea-cup of 
salt and 4 level tablespoonfuls of 
black pepper—nothing else. Mix 
well with the hands; make into cakes 
and fry nearly done. (Now comes 
the important part.) Place the fried 
cakes where they will get cold. Af- 
ter they are cold, pack them in a tin 
ean closely. Now pour the surplus 
lard fried out over the packed cakes. 
If not enough, get more, melt it, and 
pour on until the cakes are covered 
half an inch. 

When you begin to use them about 
next July or August, scrape the lard 
oif enough to get out a mess from the 
top layer, then press it back care- 
fully so that the air is excluded, and 
your sausage will be all right to the 
last cake. 

Mrs. G. M. 


and the one we 


V., of Durham Co., N. 
C., has given three very important 
recipes, but she has failed to give 
the size of the dose or whether they 


-are to be used cold or hot. 


I, for 
for the 
will find 
give it. 


one, would be very thankful 
information, and hope she 
time in the near future to 


1 agree with her as to compulsory 
education. Our young people must 


be educated, no matter how it is ac- 
complished. -arents must under- 
stand —and the sooner the better—- 


that their children cannot pick cotton 
and go to school at one and the same 
time. If the children would do as 
Henry Clay and Abraham Lincoln 
did, then a good day’s work might be 
sandwiched between ignorance and 
education. A. M. H. 
Davidson Co., 


ja oF 








Perfect Yeast. 

Dear Aunt Mary: 
share with readers 
finest recipe for 
tried. It 
lows: 

Put 1 yeast cake in a glass of wa- 
ter to soften for about two hours be- 
fore using; grate 1 dozen medium- 
size potatoes, add 1 gallon of water 
and boil until the potatoes look clear. 
Take off and add 1 cup of sugar and 
1 cup of salt, and when nearly cold 
add the crumbled yeast cake in the 
water it soaked in. Put in a warm 
place over-night and it will be ready 
to use next morning. One cup of 
this to 2 quarts of flour is the right 
proportion. MRS. G. W. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


I should like to 
of Social Chat the 
yeast I have ever 
is excellent, and is as fol- 








ele SERVICE, DURABILITY AND 
: ECONOMY, NO COMPOSITION 
ROOFING EQUALS CAREY’S. 


Carey’s Roofing is absolutely proof against 
the hottest ray ys of the sun, ta Carey’s the 
ideal roof for the Sunny South. 


CAREY'S Etexibte 
cement ROOFING 


is composed ofa woolen felt base,a highly-tempered 
asphalt body with burlap imbedded in the upper 
surface, the weather side of which is treated with 
our fire-resisting compound. These layers are com- 
pressed into compact. permanently flexible sheets 
that may be e asily applied to flat or steep surfaces. 
Our Patent Lap covers and protects nailheads, 
insuring neat, water-proof, wind- proofjoints. 


Write for FREE Sample and Booklet. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. (Est. 1873.) 
48 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$32.58 











The Manufacturer’s Price. 
Guaranteed for 12 months, built 
for style, Quality and dura- 
bility. We can save you 
$25.00 on the purchase 
of a Buggy, Runaboutor 
Surrey. _Our_ complete 

catalog No. bs is Free 
for the askin 

265-271 a Street 

ATLANTA, GA. 





John Foster Co. 


Incubators and Brooders have the ad- 
vantages— the result giving proper- 
ties that_make them leaders every- 


where. The only direct contact heat 

broode Tt, The only incubator that is 

not affected by outside climatie con- 

ditions. Write today for free catalog. 
GEO. H,. LEE 


eee Nebe 








Hatches Free = 
And a 5 Year Guarantee §/¢ 
Most liberal offer ever made. 
Direct from factory to you 
at about half price for a short 
time. Gem Incubators and 
Brooders are the best and 
most convenient to use. A& 
proven success by thousands 
of poultry raisers. rth dor n 
explains all. It’s Worn do 
dare to you Wesend 


3 
HE GEM’ INCUBATOR 60. “Box 508, Trotwood, Ohie 


SEEDS 


Our new wholesale price ne ot Garden Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Onion sate is now ready. It is of 
special intere ast to Pen ae Market Gardeners, Truck 
Farmers and Fruit Growers. 


Mailed 
if you mention this paper. Large illus- 
trated seed catalogue ready Jan. Ist. 


LIOWA SEED CO., Des Moines. lowa. 

















Fruit Trees and Plants True to the same 
guaranteed to live. Materially less than agent's 
price. Ulustrated Catalogue Free Box XX 


CHATTANCOKRS NHESTRIES Chatianonona. Tenn 











HONEST 
HONEST 


BO The Golden Eagle Buggy. 


Is built to stand comparison with custom-made buggies. 


\ 
t 
: 


Every piece of wood, f 


BUGGY 
PRICE. 





iron, steel and leather that goes in it is thoroughly examined and tested there- 


Sa SS © em ma 


‘today for Catalogue No, 2 





MAKER 


i 

BUY WR een ait ccs skctr esas enadcivnasevancan 
Address -...------.-------- re 

;} OF THE MAIL TO 





fore they are guaranteed in every particular. 
buggies is the sign of honest workiaanship, § 
the best grade of iron, steel and leather and a first-class *‘job’’ in every respect 
from sewing the leather to the last touches of the skilled painter’s brush 1 
With every Golden Eagle Buggy we sell youa genuine $12.50 Oak Tanned 

Leather Collar and Hame Harness for $7.49 Cut out Coupon below and mail # 

' 

B 


Gentlemen:---Please send me free catalog of Golden 
Eagle Buggies and great Harness Offer. 


| 
Masmaasui tedanancaaoaaaineaaaneannioanssana t ; y | 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., 


158-160 EDGEWOOD AVE., 
ATLANTA, GA. : 


good, sound, well seasoned wood 
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‘‘What’s dfe News?’’ 


CSAC aS 


THE BEST NEWS. 











news?” are we asking again—- 


“What 
news of commercial warfare, and social struggle, 


is the 


and national quarrels, and news of crime and sin? 
The very season seems to rebuke the spirit of the 
auestion; the very nearness of the Christmas-tide 
seems to urge us for this time at least— 


“To hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing.’’ 

And the news, the real news this Christmas sea- 
son, the news of most importance to the world and 
to each of us individually—does it not come to 
us in the shape of certain ‘“‘good tidings’’ brought 
to the humble folk of Judea more than nineteen 
centuries ago: 


And there were shepherds in the same country 
abiding in the field, and keeping watch by night 
over their flock. And an angel of the Lord stood 
by them, and the glory of the Lord shone around 
them: and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, Be not afraid; for behold: I bring 
you good tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all people: for there is born to you this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the 
Lord. And this is the sign unto you: ye shall fiud 
a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in 
a manger. And suddenly there was with the an- 
gel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying: 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
among men in whom He is well pleased. 


ss 8 
NOBEL PEACE 


news which 


THE 
One piece of 
“with the Christmas ‘season; however, is the award 
of the Nobel’ peace prize to President Roosevelt. 
When the announcement of the Nobel awards was 
made a year ago, it was lamented that no one of 
them had come to an American. 


PRIZE. 


is entire harmony 


Once a year for 
four years five of these prizes of distinction had 
been conferred upon distinguished workers in as 
fields 
American finding a 


many of human achievement—with no 


place in this noble com- 


pany. In the fifth annual award, which has just 
been made, it remained for President Roosevelt, 
who has broken so many records, to break also 
this one by winning the peace prize and thus 
bringing to himself and his country the exalted 
honor in which the prize takes expression. 

But wait a moment—these Nobel prizes, what 
are they and come?’ Briefly, they were 
founded by Dr. Alfred Bernard Nobel, a Swedish 
inventor and scientist, before his death in 1896. 
Born in 1833, he studied in America under John 
Ericsson, in 1867 invented dynamite, eight years 
later controlled the world fifteen dynamite 
factories, two of them in America.* Of the vast 
he gave much to general 
charities; but by the part of it which he used in 
founding these prizes he is best remembered. This 
total sum of $9,200,000, which is reduced by taxa- 
tion to $8,400,000, an of nearly 
$200,000 a year, which is divided into five equal 
prizes to be awarded annually to those five persons, 
taking the whole earth as the field, who have made 
the greatest in (1) physies, (2) 
chemistry, (3) physiology or medicine, (4) literu- 


“how 


in 


fortune he acquired 


yields income 


achievement 


ture of idealistic tendency, and (5) promotion of 
universal peace. The first four are awarded by the 
academies of Sweden, the fifth by the Starthing, 
or Parliament, of Norway. 

The peace price this year is given to President 





Roosevelt for his untiring and successful efforts 
in bringing about peace between Russia and 
Japan. 

The award brings with it a medal, a diploma, 
and a cash prize of $37,127. This money Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has decided to use as a nucleus for 
founding at Washington a perpetual peace com- 
mission to strive for better relations between capi- 
It is 
a thought in happy keeping with the spirit of the 
season which celebrates the birth of the Prince of 
Peace. 


tal and labor among his own countrymen. 


Its embodiment as an active force cannot 
fail to promote peace and good-will among our 
people, and will help to make this a land ‘‘where 
no man will think of himself at his brother’s cost, 
no man grow rich by his neighbor’s ruin.’’ 
& & 
PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 
It is something of 


THE 
an anomaly that just as 
this international recognition of his services to 
the cause of peace in the Russo-Japanese struggle 
comes to him, President Roosevelt finds himself 
again involved in a bitter personal quarrel,—an 
affair which is certainly not creditable to him, 
and is still less creditable to Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy 
Storer, the other parties to the controversy. But no 
man can engage 
as Mr. 





in as many lines of activity 
and express himself as_ posi- 
tively and openly as he, without making some mis- 
takes. The Storer incident results from Mr. and 
Mrs. Storer having become too active in Catholic 
affairs while officially representing the American 
Government at the court of Austria-Hungary. 
They were especially and perniciously active in 
trying to have the Pope make Archbishop Ireland 


Roosevelt, 


a Cardinal and using the United States and 
Roosevelt as cat’s paws in the effort. Hence 


Storer’s recall and the Storer-Roosevelt quarrel. 

Congress has done little as yet. President 
Roosevelt’s endorsement of new fangled spelling 
was one of the first things considered, and it was 
so overwhelmingly condemned that even President 
Roosevelt must cancel his now famous order. 

We are glad to see that the House has passed 
a bill increasing the salaries of the Vice President, 
Speaker of the House, and Cabinet members to 
$12,000 a year, nor should we have objected to 
an increase in the salaries of Representatives and 
Senators. If the people do not pay a Congress- 
man or Alderman enough, he is far more likely 
to justify himself in making money by methods 
inimical to the public interests. It would be 
far better to make each Congressman’s salary 
$10,000 a year and at the same time adopt the 
bill now pending prohibiting any member from 
acting in any capacity, as attorney or otherwise, 
as the representative of a public service cor- 
poration. 

& & 

SALARY BASIS FOR COUNTY OFFICERS. 

A late press dispatch announces that the of- 
ficers of Guilford County are now paid on a salary 
basis, the law having gone into effect December 
1lst, and calls attention to the resultant savings. 
titherto, as in many other counties, Guilford’s 
officers have been receiving the official fees and 
percentages, which in many cases amounted to 
sums far in excess of ample salaries for the work 
done. Now the sheriff is allowed a salary of $2.- 
500, the deputies are allowed their fees, and the 
jailor is paid a salary. The clerk of the court 
and the register of deeds receive $2,250 each, 
with an extra allowance of $1,000 each for clerk 
hire. Even with these liberal salaries, it is esti- 
mated that Guilford will save $10,000 a year, 
which goes to the road fund. 

We mention this merely to remind our readers 
that there are other counties that would find it 
profitable to adopt the salary system of compensa- 
tion. There are not a few county officers who 
receive from fees and percentages an amount al- 
most, if not quite double, the Governor’s salary, 
when good and capable men can easily be found 
to do their work just as well for a salary of some- 





thing like half of what this fee system pays. 
The saving of $5,000 to $10,000 could be devoted 
to local improvements—to making better roads or 
better public buildings or better schools, or could 
be usefully employed in many other ways. 

This is a matter worthy of attention on the eve 
of the meeting of the Legislature in January. By 
special act the fee system in any county could be 
changed to the salary system so as to take effect 
two years hence upon the expiration of the tenure 
of present officers. If you are likely to want a 
change to the-salary system in your county within 
the next two years, now is the time to talk to 
your Representative and take action. 





GIVE YOUR TENANT THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER NEXT YEAR. 

You cannot think of a more suitable Christmas 
present for any farmer or farm owner than a 
year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer. 
Try it and quit worrying. 

Another thing: If you have a tenant or a farm 
manager you cannot do a better thing than to get 
him to reading a good farm paper, with its in- 
numerable suggestions of improved farming meth- 
ods. Some one article may bring about a forward 
step that will be worth many times the cost of a 
year’s subscription—to you as_ well as to him. 
Resolve now therefore to have The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant in each tenant or man- 
ager’s home next year. Either have him sub- 
scribe himself, or give him a year’s subscription 
as a Christmas present. Of course, selfishness 
should have no place in holiday giving; but it will 
not hurt you to remember that in such a gift as 
we here suggest, the giver would be blessed no less 
surely than the recipient. We are ready to guar- 
antee that a subscription will bring you $5 in in- 
creased value of land, better care of the soil, not 
to mention increased value of products and the 
greater interest and pride the tenant will feel in 
his work. 

When you send The Progressive Farmer as a 
Christmas present, say so, and we will at once no- 
tify the friend that it is sent with your compli- 
ments. 





IF YOU ARE A TRIAL SUBSCRIBER. 


If you are a Trial Subscriber, Gentle Reader, 
if you are one of those who recently sent us 15 
cents or 10 cents for the rest of 1906, we now 
want a word with you. ’ 

We hope you have come to like our paper; we 
hope that your whole family has come to appreci- 
ate it. And if it has been good in 1906, it will be 
better in 1907—“‘bigger, brighter, and better’’: 
no farm paper has ever prepared a finer program 
for its readers than that indicated in our an- 
nouncements last week. You can’t afford to miss 
any of these features, and the only way to avoid 
missing them is to forward your renewal at once. 

So far, Mr. Trial Subscriber, you haven’t been 
fully admitted into the Family, and that accounts 
for any irregularities or delays in getting your 
paper—for we have had to give attention first to 
our regular subscribers and then to the trial list. 
Now join the Family and you will always get your 
paper regularly and on time. And if you have 
missed papers, just say how many, and we’ll send 
you the paper that much longer absolutely free. 

You will get but one more paper unless you re- 
new—and you and your family cannot afford to be 
without The Progressive Farmer’s good cheer and 
good counsel when less than two cents a week 
will make it a regular visitor to your home. 

Send $1, if you can, for a full year; if not, send 
55 cents for six months; or if you are holding cot- 
ton, or Christmas presents have left you hard up, 
just put in 30 cents in stamps for three months 
and mail at once. 





Anyhow, order to-day and don’t miss a copy. 
You can certainly send 30 cents for three months 
-—and even that will make you a full-fledged 
member of The Progressive Farmer Family. 
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THE TORRENS SYSTEM IS BOUND TO COME. 


The Torrens System is discussed again on page 
2 of this week’s paper, and we make note of it 
here merely to say that in some shape the Tor- 
rens plan is certainly going on the statute books 
of North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia 
in the next ten years—sooner, we think, but cer- 
tainly within the next decade. Virginia will prob- 
ably adopt it first, though there is no reason why 
either of the Carolinas should wait for the Old 
Dominion to set the pace, and if they are wise, 
they will not. We have received a letter from 
one member of the new North Carolina Legisla- 
ture who will champion the idea in the coming 
General Assembly, and just as this is written, we 
are in receipt of the following note from a South 
Carolina legislator: 

What about “Torrens System Land Registra- 
tion” literature? Could you furnish copy of law 
in force in some of the States using the system? 
If I can get the advantages well in hand will in- 
troduce bill in South Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives and thus bring it to public attention in 
this State and maybe secure its passage, etc., this 
time. . 

To our South Carolina friend and toa 1] other in- 
quirers, we would say that legislators or other per- 
sons interested can get copies of the proposed Vir- 
ginia law by writing to its author, Hon. Eugene C. 
Massie, Richmond, Va., and Mr. Massie can prob- 
ably also furnish copies of his addresses in advo- 
cacy of the system. And in the next number of 
The Progressive Farmer we purpose reprinting 
briefly and clearly just what the Torrens System 
provides. 

We are more hopeful of quick action in South 
Carolina than in North Carolina as to the Tor- 
rens plan because of the larger number of farmer 
members of the Legislature in the Palmetto State, 
but the plan must be pushed everywhere until the 
present antiquated gives way to a more modern 
and more national system. 

It is bound to come. And the selfish lawyer-— 
there are many worthy lawyers and we make no 
attack on the profession—but we repeat that the 
* selfish, jack-leg lawyer who stands in the way of 
progress because of the money the present plan 
brings to his tribe—he will simply be run over. 





NO PAPER NEXT WEEK. 


There will be no Progressive Farmer next week. 
Fifty-one weeks in the year, and six day in the 
week, we are hard at work making papers; Christ- 
mas week we must shut off steam and get ready 
for the big New Year’s work just ahead of us. 

If you miss your paper on the usual ‘‘Progres- 
sive Farmer day” next week, it may remind you 
that there are some other families in your neigh- 
borhood who have done without The Progressive 
Farmer not merely one week in 1906, but fifty- 
two weeks—but they ought not to do without it 
in 1907. See the responsible party in each farm- 
ily and see that he starts the New Year right by 
subscribing at once. You cannot do him a better 
service. And you have more than one friend, no 
doubt, for whom you can find no better Christmas 
present than a year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer; forward the dollar to us and we will 
tell him that it is your gift and sent with your 
compliments. 

But although we issuing no paper next 
week, Mr. Subscriber, we are not leaving the of- 
fice; and the best Santa Claus we want is an un- 
precedented flood of new subscribers and renew- 
als. We don’t want to start the New Year with a 
single delinquent on our list; let’s make a clean 
sweep—and to do this you must do your part. If 
the date on your label is behind the date of this 
issue, don’t let the holidays pass without your 
sending your renewal. To start 1907 with your 
name on our delinquent list will mean far worse 
luck than seeing the new moon over your left 
shoulder. In 1907 we want to make you the best 
paper we have ever made; to do this we must 


are 








have renewals promptly. A wide-awake paper 
can’t be made with slow pay subscribers. 

And for every member of The Progressive 
Farmer Family, we wish the merriest of Christ- 
mases and the happiest of New Years! 





EDITORIAL NOTES: CHIEFLY SUGGESTED BY 
THIS WEEK’S FEATURES. 

A thing of beauty indeed is our first page pic- 
ture: looking at it you can almost feel the crisp 
breath of mountain snows, and visions of Christ- 
mas hunts in the white forests will come to you, 
and many a happy memory of the open woods. 
And Dr. van Dyke’s little masterpiece, ‘‘How to 
Keep Christmas,” is as fine as a bit of literature 
as the picture is as a piece of art. It is the best 
Christmas sermon. 

& , 

We feel half inclined to take holiday in this 
issue anyhow—to talk less of crops and plowing 
and markets and just let the Christmas gpirit 
have full sway with us. Toa large extent we have 
done so, and notably on page 3 where you will 
find a Christmas story of rare charm, from the 
pen of one of the most graceful writers we have 
the good fortune to number among The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s friends. Readers who recall Mr. 
Greaves’s delightful sketch, ‘“‘The Boy Who Had 
No Chance,’”’ in our Anniversary Number last Feb- 
ruary, and the vivid pen-picture of rural Ken- 
tucky life a few months before, will lose no time 
in turning to his story of old Enoch Barnes on 
our third page. 

& 

On page 2 Mr. Keith advocates a State No Fence 
Law. This is a measure of much importance to 
our readers and we shall be glad to have it fully 
discussed. Whatever disagreement it may pro- 
voke, however, there will hardly be any dissent 
from the opinion that the Legislature should give 
us more progressive good roads legislation. Ma- 
cadam roads where practicable, the sand clay sys- 
tem where both sand and clay are found, the split 
log drag for clay roads, convict labor, larger taxa- 
tion, a bond issue—surely you can select or com- 
bine some plans which will help the highways of 
your county. Talk about it with your neighbors 
and have your legislators do something. 

“ 

Farmers in the Western part of the United 
States are organizing very rapidly; now plans are 
developing for combining their strength with that 
of the labor unions in the cities—a movement of 
much moment not only to our farmers but to the 
entire country. Here is indeed a call for wise 
management. The story of the movement, as 
given on page 12, is the most complete, we be- 
lieve, that has appeared in any Southern paper. 

a 

And this leaves us space to mention only two 
other articles, both intensely practical and help- 
ful: “Uncle Jo’s’’ letter in which he gives explicit 
directions for making money from Pekin ducks, 
(on page 16) of Ohio Station 
conclusions as to the advantages of, keeping ma- 
nure under cover. Put in plain English, the ques- 
lt being demonstrated that keep- 
ing manure under cover increased acre yields of 
corn 5.5 bushels, wheat 2 bushels, and hay 540 
with manure left in the 
open, what farmer is willing to advertise himself 
as either so ignorant or so shiftless as to let any 
manure take the weather when it might be under 
cover or promptly applied to the land? This isa 
little leak which the wise farmer will lose no 
time in stopping. 


and the summary 


tion is just this: 


pounds, as compared 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

If, at any time, it comes into my head, that a 
present is due from me to somebody, I am puzzled 
what to give, until the opportunity is gone. Flow- 
ers and fruits are always fit presents; flowers, be- 
cause they are a proud assertion that a ray of 
beauty out-values the utilities of the world.-— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 








COTTON. 


The lesson of the Government cotton report is 
plain. 

If there had been no storm in the States farther 
South good cotton would have sold this fall for 
eight or nine cents. To plant as large an acreage 
again next year would be nothing less than flying 
in the face of a Providence which for two or three 
years has saved the farmers from themselves. 

The 1907 acreage must be reduced. 





The ventilation which The Progressive Farmer 
is giving to the stock food frauds loses none of 
its force as it is taken up and discussed by its 
readers. It has remained, by the way, for a 
shrewd Franklin County farmer to discover one 
merit, at least, about some of these so-called stock 
foods. Said he: ‘I’ve tried ’em; and honestly I 
don’t think the powders are worth a cent, but 
the directions that go with them are good.’’ When 
requested to explain, he did so, saying that follow- 
such directions as, ‘‘Give your horse a warm sta- 
ble and clean, dry bedding; water him regularly; 
give him good sound feed in sufficient quantities; 
curry him off and rub him down good every morn- 
ing,’’ would certainly vindicate their remedial vir- 
tues and lead to happy results without the assist- 
ance of “powders.” Yes, these directions are 
good. 





The Fee System. 


In North Carolina is developing a movement to 
make as a political campaign issue the abolition 
of the fee system as far as possible, and the plac- 
ing of State and county officers upon a salaried 
basis. This is a reform which ought to spread. 
The people of the United States hardly realize 
how heavy they are taxed in one way or 
another. Politicians have devised all sort of 
means whereby the tax-payer is kept in ignor- 
ance of his real burdens. One of the greatest bur- 
dens is the fee system, out of which has grown a 
multitude of unnecessary offices with a fee at 
every turn. Taking the National, State, municipal 
and county offices, the business of the country 
could be conducted with two-thirds of the force 
now draining the productivity of the country 
through fees and salaries if the business of the 
country was conducted upon a business basis. 
The shortest way of getting it upon a business 
basis is through the abolition of the fee system.— 
Southern Farm Magarine. 





John J. Ingalls on Grass. 


Grass is the forgiveness of Nature, her constant 
benediction. Fields trampled with battle, satu- 
rated with blood; torn with the ruts of cannon, 
grow green again with grass, and carnage is for- 
gotten. Forests decay, harvests perish, flowers 
vanish, but grass is immortal. Sown by the winds, 
by wandering birds, it softens the rude outlines of 
the world. It invades the solitudes of deserts, 
climbs the inaccessible slopes of mountains, modi- 
fles climates, and determines the history, the char- 
acter and destiny of nations. It yields no fruit in 
earth or air and yet, should its harvest fail for a 
single year, famine would depopulate the earth. 





Responsibility for Patent Medicine Frauds. 


As for the druggist and his trade, why, we 
should like to inquire, Will people cease buying 
and using patent medicines simply because they 
find out from the formula what these medicines 
are? For our part, we should certainly be more 
likely to buy if we knew what we were getting than 
if that were impossible. The National Druggist 
takes it for granted that the proprietary medicines 
would disappear from the trade if people but 
knew what was in them! Perhaps the National 
Druggist is right. If so, then the sooner the pro- 
posed laws are promulgated the better.—Nashville 
Advocate. 





Without distinction, without calculation, with- 
out procrastination, love. Lavish it upon the 
poor, where it is very easy; especially upon the 
rich, who often need it most; most of all upon 
our equals, where it is very difficult, and for 
whom perhaps we each do least of all.—Henry 
Drummond. 





Almost all of our great Presidents have been 
brought up in the country, and most of them 
worked hard on the farms.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Farmers are Joining Hands With Labor 
Unions. 


A Movement of Far-Reaching Consequences Begun by Organizations of 


Western 


Farmers—Plan to Eliminate Middlemen and Require Union 


Stamp on All Goods—Prospects of New Developments in Politics. 
I I 


The American Federation of Labor 
and the American Society of Equity 
have joined hands in a fraternal al- 
liance. The former represents the 
organized wage-earners of the coun- 
try, and aims to. regulate wages and 
working conditions by controlling the 
supply of labor. The latter repre- 
sents the organized farmers, and 
aims to regulate the price of farm 
products by holding back the supply. 
Both organizations have expressed 
their contempt for the law of supply 
and demand. The newly-formed al- 
liance consists of a mutual pledge 
that each side, as far as possible, 
shall use the products of the other 
side to the exclusion of all producers 
not in the alliance. Impractical as 
this scheme may appear at first 
glance, there are hard-thinking men 
on both sides who believe that it is 
an epoch-making event. 


Strength of Two Farmers’ Societies. 


That the spirit of organization has 
taken strong hold among the farm- 
ers there is no doubt. 

The American Society of Equity 
has a membership now of 268,000, 


and it is growing rapidly. This mem- 
bership is scattered principally 
throughout Kentucky, Indiana, [IIli- 


nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Ne- 
braska, with some members in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Michigan. 

In the Southwest the farmers have 
a strong Farmers’ Union, especially 
in Texas, working on the same lines, 
although independent of the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity. In the State 
of Texas alone there are 160,000 or- 
ganized farmers, who maintain their 
own warehouses in distributing cen- 
ters where they store’ their cotton 
and hold it until they can get what 
they believe to be a fair remunera 
tive price for it. The farmers in 
Texas have for two years been work- 
ing in harmony with the labor unions 
there, exchanging fraternal delegates 
and jointly maintaining a lobby at 
Austin during sessions of the State 
Legislature. They have pooled their 
interests and demanded legislation in 
the interests of both. 


Eliminating the Middleman. 


Plans are now being discussed for 
bringing about an amalgamation of 
the unions of farmers in the South- 
west with those in the States alread) 
mentioned. The importance of such 
a movement can hardly be over-esti 
mated. The plan of the farmers, as 
outlined by their representatives wh: 
attended the Convention of the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor at Minne 
apolis, is to eliminate the board o! 
trade speculator and. the commissior 
merchant, and sell direct to the con 
sumer. They pointed out that the 
farmer gets twenty-five cents a bush 
el for apples, not enough to pay hin 
for the labor of picking them, whil: 
the same apples are later sold to the 
consumer in the large cities for a: 
much a peck. The commission mer- 
chant, they assert, pockets the differ 
ence. Other products of the farm 
and orchard are bought from the 
producer and sold to the consumer 
at like disproportionate prices. 

That farmers maintain that no man 
has a right to set a price on a prod- 
uct except he who produces it and he 
who consumes it. Any other man who 
attempts to make a profit off the 
transaction, the farmers say, is a 
‘parasite’ and a ‘“‘speculator.’”’ Real- 
izing the futility of attempting to 
control the supply of farm and or 
chard products. without a perfect or- 
ganization, the farmers are at pres- 


‘no demand for their stamp 





ent bending their energies to bring 
non-members into the fold. 

Before asking the assistance of or- 
ganized labor they gave the matter 
long and serious consideration. The 
President of the American Society of 
Equity, James A. Everett, and the 
Secretary, M. W. Tubbs, both of In- 
dianapolis, had serious misgivings 
about letting the public know of their 
plans at this time. The radical labor 
unions stand for many things which 
the conservative farmer does not ap- 
prove of. But the radical element in 
the Farmers’ Convention in East St. 
Louis last October won the fight, and 
nine delegates were sent to the Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


What the Combination Means to 
Unions. 


What does the alliance mean to the 
organized workers? The farmers are 
the principal consumers of the prod- 
ucts manufactured by union labor. 
The manufacture of harvesting ma- 
chinery is controlled by a trust which 
has defied the efforts of organizers 
to unionize its factories. Farm im- 
plements are now made largely by 
non-union labor. In the city of Ba- 
tavia, Jllinois, there are four im- 
mense factories engaged in the manu- 
facture of farm implements and ma- 
ehinery. The unions in 1902 suc- 
ceeded in organizing the plants and 
placed them on a nine-hour work-day 
basis. The following year the manu- 
facturers'formed an association and 
shut their plants down. They broke 
the unions up and returned to a ten- 
hour work-day. The product of the 
leather workers on horse goods is 
consumed almost entirely by the 
farmers. There has never been a de- 
mand for a union label on such pro- 
ducts, and the leather workers have 
had difficulty in maintaining an or- 
ganization. The horse-shoers are well 
organized in large industrial centres, 
where they have had the assistance 
of the teamsters.and other crafts, 
but in the smaller towns and agricul- 
tural districts they have found it im- 
possible to organize. There has beet: 
among 
the farmers. The garment workers 
2nd boot and shoe workers have suc- 
seeded in creating a demand for their 
label in the cities, but have found it 
mpossible to gain a foot-hold in the 
rouses that supply the country trade 
‘xclusively. So has it been with every 
abor union that depends for its suc- 
‘ess on the demand for union-labeled 
yroducts. 

Another phase of the subject which 
has not been overlooked by the trade- 
unionists is that in all industrial dis- 
yutes the city manufacturers have in- 
variably filled their factories with la- 
yorers recruited in the agricultural 
listricts. The young farmers, drawn 
‘into the cities by the prospects of 
large wages, willingly lent them- 
selves as. strike-breakers. With a 
strong bond of sympathy and the ex- 
thange of fraternal delegates betweet 
he unions and the farmers, this com- 
netition will be removed. 


Will it Lead Into Politics? 


But perhaps the most important 
yhase of the new alliance is the po- 
litical phase. The American Federa- 
rion of Labor has gone into the politi- 
eal arena and intends to remain 
here, and hopes to make its influence 
nore felt in the future. In the Unit- 
2d States there are approximately 3,- 
100,000 organized workers, two- 
thirds of whom belong to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. There are 





about 8,000,000 farmers. The total 
vote in the United States is less than 


once they are aroused. In one State 
election there a Republican majority 


15,000,000. It is not to be expected |of some 40,000 was turned into a 
that the radical trade-unionists and |minority. The present movement is 
the conservative farmers will vote |much more comprehensive. How long 
unitedly on any subject, but those | will the farmers remain conservative 





familiar with the beginning of the |when they are brought into close 
People’s Party movement in Kansas jcontact with the most radical ele- 
in the early 90’s have some idea of ;ments in our democracy?—New 





what the farmers can do politically York Outlook, December Sth. 








Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


Laundry soap is made to take dirt out of clothes. 

It is coarse and harsh. For shaving you need a soap 

made just for shaving, mild, healing 

and softening. The only real shav- 

ing soap is Williams’ Shaving 

Soap. It makes shaving a 
luxury. 




















Send 2c. stamp for trial sample 
(enough for 50 shaves). 
Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, M 
PS ete et Shaving Soaps, rs 
Mllams’ Shaving Sticks. —Soid every- 
where. Address, - allies 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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How About Your Cotton Seed? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten to twelve 
dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty to twenty-five dollars 
per ton and throw in your hulls free? 

Why not make your MEAL AND HULLS AT YOURGIN 
- and save this enormous loss? We build a line of 


Plantation Cotton Seed Hullers and Separators 


of from three to eighteen tons daily capacity. They can be run 

in connection with any ginnerry or saw mill, will grind your 

seed and at same time separate the meal from the hulls. 
These machines are in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION THROUGH- 

OUT THE SOUTH and are as easily operated as a grist mill. 
Write to day for catalogue No. 7. 


PERRYMAN & COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 

















GOoD ROADS 


The Unit Road Machine Solves The Problem. 


Requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM to 
operate. Will do more and better work 
than ten men with usual tools. 











Costs about ene-fifth as much as other graders 
and will do the work at one-half the expense. 


Will pay for liselfin two days’ use. Sent to 
responsible persons on trial. Write to-day 
for full intormation, Address, 


The Call-Watt Co., Box 602, Richmond, Va. 


KIL=5=SCALE 


The original, most popular and most effective SCALE DESTROYER 
on the market. KIL-O-SCALE combines the two infallible 
remedies—SULPHUR AND PETROLEUM, Beware of Oil Solutions 
that will SEPARATE, endangering the life of the tree. Do not be 
persuaded to buy inferior imitations. Write for circular, telling 
what users have to say about KIL-O-SCALK, Our 1997 Seed and 
Implement Catalogue free. Write for it, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., 209 N. Paca Street, ba timore, Md. 


DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
id Variable Friction Feed. 

















Monuments 
and Headstones! 


Write today for free 
Lilustrated 


CATALOG! 


All work delivered. 








H. A. Tucker & Bros. 


Wilmington Grapbite & 
Marble Works, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Raleigh Marble Werks, 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


, 
Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw M: 
$H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Sera 
Bay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. 


DeLOACH Mil M’f’g Cog Box 908 Atlanta, Ga, 











> your fruit with a good spray 
sy means dollars to you. 
he Eclipse earns bis proiite 
and lasts for years. e in- 
M. vented the 


EGLIPSE 
SPRAY PUMP 


after experimentin for 
years in our own orchards 
withthecommon sprayers, 
We have it illustrated in 
our 40-page catalog—send 
for it to-day—it’s brimful 
of useful and interesting 
reading for the gardener 

e 





‘ > Monuments & Iron Fences. 


Catalogue on Request. 



















FREIGHT 


and fruitman. 
MORRILL & MORLEY 
Benton Harbor, Mich, 
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Messrs. Editors: Oh! speaking 
of ducks, how would you like a nice 
young, fat, tender, roasted, duckling 
for next Sunday’s dinner? 

Well, there is no reason why you 
should not have one if you took my 
advice last fall, and made arrange- 
ments to give the duck subject a 
trial. Quite a number did, and 
(judging from their letters) are well 
pleased with the venture. 

Why more people on the farm do 
not raise ducks has always been a 
mystery to me, when one looks into 
the matter and finds out how easily 
they can be raised. 


The Pekin’s the Duck for You. 


The really good all-purpose duck is 
the Pekin. <A good strain of these 
will average twenty pounds to the 
pair, or twice the weight of a pair 
of the larger breed of chickens at 
the same age, sure—hand on the 
book. 

Ducks are not so susceptible to in- 
breeding as hens, provided only the 
strongest and best specimens are 
used. Unlike hens, ducks are good 
breeders and layers until eight or 
ten years old; in fact, three and four 
year old breeders are really better 
than younger ones. 


Ducks Can Best be Raised Without 
a Mother. 


“Hard to raise?’’ No, No; place the 
eggs under a good old chicken hen on 
the ground if possible (for you must 
know a true Pekin is no setter); 
sprinkle the eggs two or three times 
a week with luke warm water; 
after twenty-eight days remove the 
ducklings to a small box with a little 
run about it, fasten the poor cld hen 
up for a few days where she will not 
hear the ducks and, when over her 
broody spell, turn her out to start 
laying the foundation (eggs) for an- 
other family—for ducks can be rais- 
ed better without a mother. They 
do not hover like a chick, nor do 
they require so much warmth. 


Handling the Newly Hatched Birds. 


Feed sparingly the first few days 
on sloppy food mixed with sharp 
sand, allowing them only enough 
water to drink—none to ‘‘paddle”’ in. 
At best, ducks are very dirty things, 
or rather they have a knack of mak- 
ing things in general dirty. As they 
begin to grow, they are enormous 
eaters: a three months old shoat at 
the trough is modest in comparison 
to a three months old duck. They 
are always on the lookout for some- 
thing to eat. Fill them up and in 
an hour they are as hungry as ever; 
bu then, my my! how they grow! 
Why, you can almost see the differ- 
ence from day to day, and if they 
did not grow so fast and command 
such good prices—12 %e. to 15c. live 
weight—they would ‘‘eat their heads 
off,’ like the snake swallowing itself. 

Then, too, when grown, they are 
such good layers, equalling the best 
laying hen and doing it in much 
less time, generally beginning early 
in January and closing down about 
June 1st. Each duck will average 
one hundred and thirty eggs. Fre- 
quently they will lay spasmodically 
during the fall. 

You Don’t Need a Pond. 

To raise ducks successfully, a pond 
or running water is not essential— 
is, in fact, a detriment, as frequently 
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LXX.—THERE’S MONEY IN PEKIN DUCKS AND THEY 
TO RAISE. 


| the benefit of the farmers of this sec- 
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after a heavy rain they will follow 
the course of a stream for miles, and 
if one is not the alert to look after 
them, in the words of the old song, 
“They never come back.” Again, 
duck feathers command as good a 
price as those of geese, and they can 
be ‘“‘picked’” three times a year. A 
shed with a wooden floor with litter 
seattered about it in winter is all the 
housing they need, though they 
should be confined until up in the 
day at laying season or they are apt 


to scatter the ‘fruit’? all over the 
farm. 
(Did you say you enjoyed your 


duck dinner?) UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Field Peas in Demand. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been in- 
formed that there is plenty of corn- 
field peas in Western North Carolina. 
In this part of the State (Johnston 
County) the people have not been 
able to save seed. Owing to the 
continuous rains and warm weather 
in September they rotted in the pods 
so as to be unfit for seed and scarcely 
fit for hogs. 

If you please, I wish you would 
write me if there would be any 
chance to get some, as I suppose you 
hear from all parts of the _ State. 
Give prices, please. 

I would take a good large lot of 
them, not for speculation, but for 
tion. Yours very truly, 

SIMON BARNES. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 


We would be glad to hear from 
any section where the pea crop “hit’’ 
this year. Those who have peas for 
sale would do well to advertise them 
in The Progressive Farmer. The in- 
dications are that ready buyers at 
good prices could be found in those 
sections where the pea crop was a} 
failure this year. 





Correction. 


In an article relating to the firing 
of corn in our issue of November 
15th, Dr. Tait Butler was made to 
say, in one sentence, the opposite of 
what he wrote. The sentence ap- 
peared as follows: 

“Tt may be that where proper 
preparation of the soil and thorough 
early cultivation has been practiced, 
deep cultivation is better for killing 
weeds and grass.” 

It should have contained, at the 
proper place, the word “not,’’ so as 
to read correctly this way: 

“Tt may be that where proper 
preparation of the soil and thorough 
cultivation has not been practiced, 
deep cultivation is better for killing 
weeds and grass.”’ 


sSTARTED GROWING CABBAGE PLANTS IN 186 





The King and Queen. 


If cotton is king, then the old 
chicken hen is no less a queen Her 
product is now selling at from twen- 
ty-five to thirty cents on the market, 





and the tendency of the price is up- 
ward. With a few dozen good iaying | 
hens about the lot there would now | 
be nothing in the way of the owner 
making an independent living with- 
out work.—Wakxhaw Enterprise. 









HERE’S AN EXAMPLE 


of what plant foods can do for 
farmers. ‘The picture on the 
right shows plant development 
and potato yield (55.8 lbs.) of 
a small patch, treated with 
















On the left, a patch of 
same size (yield 21 lbs.) 
planted at same time, in 
same soil, but ustreated. 
These pictures are taken 
from an experiment sta- 
tion bulletin, compiled in 


Our Free Book, ‘‘Profitable Farming’’ 


which gives authentic and authoritative accounts of experiments and 
actual results of practical and scientific farming, It is invaluable to 
the farmer who is anxious to improve his products and who is work- 
ing for a wider margin of profits. Send for it to-day. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York, 93 Nassau St., or Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler Bldg. 


























CABBAGE PLANTS 





of the best varieties, raised in the open air, grown from best seeds ob- 
tainable, for sale at $1.25 a 1,000, $1.00 above 5,000. Also the best 


GIANT ARGENTEUIL ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


grown from selected (seeds, imported directly from grower in France at 
ten times the cost of American seeds,) for $5.00 a 1,000 Selected Roots 
and 33.00 for medium size, all F. O. B. Charleston. Cash with order please. 








Alfred husmend Mount — South Caving 














CABBAGE PLANTS, CELERY PLANTS, 


and all kinds of garden plants. Can now fur- 
nish all kinds of cabbage plants, grown in the 
open air and willstard great cold. Grown from 
seed of the most reliable seedsmen. We use the 
same plants on our thousand acre truck farm 
Plants carefully counted and properly packed. 
Celery ready last of December. Lettuce, Onion 
and Beet plants, same time orearlier. Cabbage 
ready now. Reduced express rates promised, 





which, when effective, will give us 60 per cent. less than merchandise rates. 
Prices: small Jots $1.50 per thousand, large lots $1.00 cr $1.25 per thousand f. o. b. 


Meggetts, S.C. 


‘* Special Garden Fertilizer’’ $5 00 per sack of 2co pounds, f o. b. 


Meggetts, S.C. The United States Agricultural Department has established an 
Experimental Station on our Farms, to test all kinds of vegetables, especially 





Cabbage. The results of these experimests we will be plessed to give you at any 
time. Yours respectiully, N. H. BLITCH CO., Meggetts, S. C. 
) 


Early Cabbage Plants Guaranteed to Satisfy Purchaser 





AUGUSTA 
TRUCKER 


SHORT STEMMED 
FLAT DUTCH 
The Earliest Largest and Latest 

Cabbage Grown Second Earliest Head Variety than Succession Cabbage 
PRICE: Inlots of 1 to 4 m. at $1.60 per m., 6 to 9m. at $1.26 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
F. O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, &. C. My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 
Cc I guarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the purchase 

uarantee price to any eustomer who ia dissatisfied at end of season. Those plants are 
grown in the open field, on Seacoast of South Carolina, in a climate that is just suited to 
growing the hardiest jants that can be grown in the United States. These plants can be 
reset in the interior of the Southern States during the months of January, February, and 
March. They will stand severe cold without being injured, aad will mature a head of Oab- 
page Two to Three weeks sooner thaa if you grew your own plants in hot beds and cold 
ames, 

- My Largest Oustomers are the Market Gardeners near the interior towns and cities of 
the South. heir profit depends upon them having Early Cabbage; for that reason they pur- 
chase my plants for their crore. 

I also grow a full line of other'Plants and Fruit Trees, such as Strawberry, Sweet Potato, 
Tomato, Egg Plant and Pepper Plants; Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry and Apricot 


Trees, Fig Bushes, and Grape Vines. aan aS 
WM. C. GERATY, 


Special terms to persons who make up club 
orders, Write for illustrated catalogue. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C. 


EARLY JERSEY 
WAKEFIELD 


CHARLESTON SUCCESSION 
LARGE TYPE 
WAKEFIELD The Barliest Fiat A little later 


9OGi ‘SYAWOLSENI GILISILYS COOL VIAO BAVH MONE 









ELLER'S | Shoes 
Tisteien) 


OF ALL KINDS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS. 

Zeigler Bros., Queen Quality, Banister’s and 
Douglas Shoes. 


HELLER BROS., FAYETTEVILLE STREET, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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What Do You Want to Buy? 


This Little Directory of Progressive Farmer Advertisers Will Tell You 
Where to Get Whatever You Want Safely and Cheaply. 


Following is a list of business men | 
and business houses whom we have 
investigated and know to be worthy j 
of the patronage of our readers. If , 


you wish to buy any article mention- 
ed, a letter or a postal sent to the 
address mentioned will bring you 
free catalogues, price lists and full 
information; and in no case should 
you fail to give exactly the street or 
box number and the number of the 
catalogue indicated, nor fail to say, 
“TI saw your name in The Progressive 
Farmer’s list of advertisers.” 

If you wish to buy any sort of thing 
needed about the farm or the house, 
look through The Progressive Farm- 
er’s advertising columns. If you 
find a dealer’s name there, he’s relia- 
ble. And even if you are merely in- 
vestigating, he will be glad to send 
you his catalog free of all cost. 

Cottonseed Hullers.—Perryman & 
Co. (ask fer catalog 7), Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Cream Separators—Sharples Sepa- 
rator Co. (Catalog I—283), West 
Chester, Pa.; De Laval Separator 
Co., New York City; I. A. Madden, 
137 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Canners.—Raney Canning Co., 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; T. G. Wilson Can- 
ner Co., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Compost Drill.—Lindsey 
Box 22, Crystal Springs, Ga. 

Carriages, Buggies, Etc.—Colum- 
bia Manufacturing Supply Co., 806 
Vandalia Ave., Cincinnnati, O.; Gol- 
den Eagle Buggy Co., Dept. 21, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Anderton Manufacturing 
Co., 35 Third Street, Cincinnati, O.; 
Ohio Manufacturing Co., Station A 3, 
Cincinnnati, O.; Marvin Smith Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Consumers Carriage 
Manufacturing Co., 36 Consumers 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

Cotton Gins.—Liddell Co., 
lotte, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants.—Wm. C. Geraty, 
Box 23, Young’s Island, S. C.; Alfred 
Jouannet, Mt. Pleasant, S. C.; N. H. 
Blitch Co., Meggetts, S. C. 





& Son, 


Char- 


Dehorners.—M. T. Phillips, Box 
87, Pomeroy, Pa. 
Engines.—Liddell Co., Charlotte, 





N. C.; James Leffel & Co., Box 178, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Fruit Trees.—Chattanooga Nurse- 
ries, Box XX, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Continental Plant Co., Dept. F. Kit- 
trell, N. C.; Stark Bros., Louisiana, 
Mo.; John A. Young, Greensboro, 
N. C.; J. A. Bear, Palatka, Fla. 


Feed Cutters.—Silver Manufactur- 
ing Co., Salem, O. 

Farm Levels. — Bostrom-Brady 
Manufacturing Co., 128 Madison 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; Belyeu Level Co., 
Alexander City, Ala. 

Fertilizers.—F. S. Royster Co., 
Norfolk,Va.; Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co., Durham, N. C.; German Kali 
Works, New York City; B. F. 
Keith, Wilmington, N. C.; Caraleigh 
Phosphate and _ Fertilizer Works 
Raleigh; Universal Oil and Fertilizer 
Co., Wilmington, N. C.; Farmers’ 
Cotton Oil Co., Wilson, N. C. 

Grain Drills.—Spangler Mfg. Co., 
508 Queen St., York, Pa. 

Gasoline Engines.— (Catalog “G’’), 
White-Blakeslee Manufacturing Co., 
Box 21, Birmingham, Ala.; Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago. 

General Farm and Household Sup- 
plies.—John Foster Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Spotless Co., Inc., Box 364 A. C., 
Richmond, Va.; T, B. Parker, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Griffith & Turner Co., 
209 N. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 

Harvesters.—Johnston Harvester 
Co., Box 407, Batavia, N. Y.; Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Hay Presses.—Woodruff Hdw. & 
Manufacturing Co., Winder, Ga.; 





Sikes Manufacturging Co., Box 15, 
Ocilla, Ga. 

Incubators.—Geo. H. Stahl, Quin- 
cy, Ill.; Gem Incubator Co., Box 502, 
Trotwood, Ohio; Geo. H. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Improved 
Hawkins, Nona, Ga.; 
Palmetto, Ga. 

Live Stock and Poultry.—See our 
Breeders’ Directory. 

Manure Spreaders—American Har- 
row Co., 7141 Hastings St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Men's Suits.—Regen Woolen Mills, 
Dept. 4, Atlanta, Ga. 

Monuments, Etc.—H. A. Tucker & 
Bro., Wilmington, N. C.; Cooper 
Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 

Planters, Cultivators, Weeders and 
Harrows.—S. L. Allen & Co., Box 
1108 O, Philadelphia; Bateman Man- 
ufacturing Co., Box 189, Grenloch, 
N. J.; Cole Manufacturing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Spangler Manufacturing 
Co., 508 Queen St., York, Pa.; Chat- 
tanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. F. Avery & 
Son, Louisville, Ky.; Gantt Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga. 

Pianos.—Mathushek Piano Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; Chas. M. Stieff 
Wareroom, Charlotte, N. C. 

Plows.—Henry F. Blount, Box 36, 
Evansville, Ind.; B. F. Avery & Son, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Pumps, Tanks, Rams, Etc.—Rife 
Pumping Engine Co., Broadway 
2130, New York City. 

Roofing.—Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
48 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rubber Stamps.—Atlanta Rubber 
Stamp Works, Box 34, Atlanta, Ga. 

Road Machinery.—Call-Watt Co., 
Box 602, Richmond, Va. 

Stalk Cutters.—B. F. Avery & 
Sons, Louisville, Ky. 

Saw Mills.—Salem Iron Works 
(Catalog K—8), Salem, N.C.; De 
Loach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 
902, Atlanta, Ga. 

Stoves and Ranges.—Kalamazoo 
Stove Co., (ask for catalog 398), Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.;Wm. G. Willard, 62 
Willard Building, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Marvin Smith (ask for catalog 1483), 
Chicago, I1l.; Chester D. Clapp, 695 
Summit St., Toledo, Ohio; John Fos- 
ter Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Spraying Pumps, Etc.—Sydnor 
Well and Pump Co., Dept. C., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Morrill & Morley, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

Stump Pullers.—Milne Manufac- 
turing Co., 878 Eighth St., Mon- 
mouth, II. 

Schools and Colleges. 
ucational Directory. 


Telephones. — Stromberg-Carlson 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
(ask for free book No. 144 1); Cadiz 
Elec. Co., 43 C.C.C. Building, Cadiz, 
Ohio. 

Threshers.—Belle City Manufac- 
turing Co., Box 109, Racine, Wis.; 
Heebner & Sons, 46 Broad St., Lans- 
dale, Pa. 

Wagons.—Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Box 122 G, Quincy, Ill.; C. F. 
Nissen, Dept. B, Winston Salem, 
N. C. 

Woolen Mills.—Chatham Manufac- 
turing Co., Elkin, N. C.; Leaksville 
Woolen Mills, Leaksville. N. C. 

Wire Fencing.—Kitselman _ Bros., 
Box 84, Muncie, Ind.; Coiled Spring 
Fence Co., Box 72, Winchester, Ind., 
Ward Fence Co., Box 62, Marion, 
Ind. 


Seed Cotton.—B. W. 
RK. D. Tatum, 


See our Ed- 








Do not worry thyself with the 
trouble of to-morrow; perhaps thou 
shalt have no to-morow, and why 
shouldst thou trouble thyself about a 
world that is not thine?—-The Tal- 
mud. 


Lee Co., ; 














Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito- 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 











The Bureau of Statistics estimates 
this year’s cotton crop at 12,546,000 
five-hundred pound bales. 


The celebration of the planting 
of the Episcopal Church in America 
is to take place at Jamestown Octo- 
ber 12th. 


The House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution providing for 
investigation of the lumber trust and 
high prices. 


The Government Board of the 
Jamestown Exposition has recom- 
mended that Congress loan $1,000,- 
000 to the Exposition Company. 


Major John W. Moore, the author 
of School History of North Carolina, 
died at his home in Hartford County 
a few days ago, aged seventy-two 
years. 


In the Senate Burrows, of Michi- 
gan, has reported a resolution for 
the expulsion of Mormon Senator 
Reed Smoot from the United States 
Senate. 


The Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission placed the blame of the 
Thanksgiving Day wreck on the 
Southern, Railway on Operator C. D. 
Mattox. 


Franklin J. Moses, Governor of 
South Carolina in 1870, was found 
dead in his room in Winthrop, Mass., 
last week, asphyxiated by gas from 
a stove. 


Senator Rayner, in an able argu- 
ment, attacked President Roosevelt’s 
contention regarding the exclusion 
of the Japanese from the San Fran- 
cisco schools. 


In order to relieve the money 
stringency, Secretary Shaw will de- 
posit $10,000,000 of Government 
funds in National banks North and 
South and West. 


The House, by a vote of 142 to 
25, adopted a clause to the general 
appropriation bill designed to do 
away with the “simplified” spelling 
in public documents. 


Complete official returns show 
that Hughes, Republican, was elect- 
ed Governor of New York by 57,- 
973, but every other State office was 
carried by Democrats. 


W. H. White, of Norfolk, was 
elected President of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Rail- 
road and it was decided.to operate 
it in the interest of the State. 


The Senate confirmed Moody for 
Associate Justice, Bonaparte for 
Attorney-General, Metcalf for Secre- 
tary of the Navy and Strauss for 
Secretary of Comerce and Labor. 


President Roosevelt, in a letter 
approving of the movement to erect 
a monument to Edgar 
pronounces him “the greatest liter- 
ary genius this country has ever pro- 
duced.”’ 


Harvie Jordan, President of the 
Southern Cotton Planters’ Associa- 
tion, declares the Government crop 
estimate too high and urges plant- 
ers to hold their crops for good 
prices. 


The time of the year has come 
when the corn States are celebrat- 
ing that golden cereal. The great 
Nebraska corn contest and conven- 
tion is being held this week in Lin- 
coln, when over $1,000 is to be 
given in prizes for the best exhibits. 
The occasion also combines much 
siciability and sight-seeing. 





Allen Poe, |! 





:Census” of 


January 9th is the date on which 
the General Assembly will convene 
in Raleigh. It is understood that 
there will be a strenuous effort this 
session to change the time of the 
meeting to some time in the spring. 

President Finley, of the Southern 
Railway, announces that in view of 
the crowded condition of the single 
track lines and the work of doub’ 
tracking, some of the passen: 
schedules will be reduced to slo 
speed. 

The courts are after the wood -7- 
coal dealers at Danville, Va. 4 
forming a combine and regul: « 
prices, and on the heels of this © 
alleged that the attorneys at Da 
have a combine which prescrit 
scale of minimum fees. —_ 

The colored people of Rich 
have held two meetings, in - 
they have denounced Pre 
Roosevelt's ‘‘discharged ¥ 3 
honor” order in regard to th thee 
companies of regulars in « ~ ase } 
tion with the Brownsville ri Ks"y 

Marketing was begun Tuer, ™™® 





SHES j 


the first crop of Americ? — 
grown on a commercial scale. anus | 
thousand pounds have been nis 


on a plantation in Colleton Cour 7 
few miles from Charleston, S. 
The output next year promises to be 
very large. 

The controversy between United 
States Senator Bailey and Attorney- 
General R. V. Davidson, as a result 
of allegations that Bailey had bor- 
rowed money from H. C. Pierce, 
president of the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company, is assuming an acute 
stage in Texas ahd threatens Bailey’s 
prestige. ‘ 

The President Tuesday transmit- 
ted to Congress a special message 
recommending legislation to confer 
full citizenship upon the people of 
Porto Rico. The President gives ex- 
pression to his surprise and grati- 
fication at the fertility and resources 
of the islands, their rapid develop- 
ment and the _ progress, enlighten- 
ment and patriotism of the people. 

The final conclusion as to property 
losses of the San Francisco earth- 
quake and conflagration in that they 
aggregate about $350,000,000. This 
is much in excess of common esti- 
mates made close upon the disaster 
—thus reversing the rule of early 
exaggeration. The insurance  in- 
volved aggregated $235,000,000, of 
which 80 per cent, or about $190,- 
000,000, will be, or has been, paid. 





This Year’s Cotton Crop. 


The crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the re- 
ports of the correspondent agents of 
the Bureau in conjunction with the 
recent report by the Bureau of the 
the quantity of cotton 
ginned, estimates that the total pro- 
duction of cotton in the United 
States for the year 1906-1907 will 
amount to 6,001,726,000 pounds 
(not including linters) equal to 12,- 
546,000 bales of 500 pounds, gross 
weight. 

The estimated production in 500 
pound bales by States is as follows: 
Virginia, 13,000; North Carolina, 
537,000; South Carolina, 875,000; 


i Georgia, 1,578,000; Florida, 54,009; 


Alabama, 1,252,000; Mississippi, 1,- 
484,000; Louisiana, 930,000; Texas, 
3,944,000; Arkansas, 79,000; Ten- 
nessee, 260,000; Missouri, 43,000; 
Oklahoma, 380,000; Indian Terri- 


tory, 405,000. 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING, $1 per inch per insertion; without display, 3 cents a wor 
per insertion, each figure or iuitial counting as a separate word. 





White Wyandottes, S. C. B. 
Leghorns, Pit Games. 


At the Second Annual Fair of 
the Haywood County Farmers’ 
and Stock Raisers Association 
Inc., held at Wav nesville, Oct. 9, 10, 

1d 12, 1906, I won First Premium on 8. C. 
* eghorns and War Horse Pit Games. Did 
a xhibit any “ yandottes. 

m S. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


t’ 
evo Fine Angus Bulls 


for shipment. Only a few grade 
ers. A few South Down Sheep leit. 


Essex Pigs 


i, bnt am booking orders for Fssex 
id Berkshire Pigs for February and 
March delivery. 


JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 






























aKwood Farm. 





sey Cattle 


AND 
«shire Hogs. 








BULLS IN USE: 


more’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
—siltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
"vom for spring caives will make specia! 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock skipped guarar- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 











Red Polled Cattle, 
Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Hei/ers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2.500 to 
$7,000 each. A al of pigs of this breeding 


for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAM’L B Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


GUINEA-ESSEX, 


“the New Breed,” the ideal hogs for the 

Southern States, solid black, very prolific. 

aa WINN, Santa Anna, Coleman Co., 
exas. 


Home cf the Champions 











Stuuuel aud rericet Uuaiiveager are at ine 
head of my great Poland Uhina herd. Tuirty- 
five sp:ing pigs for the season’s trade and 


more sows to hear from, I guarantee my 

hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 

policy. KE. 8S. WRIGHT, 
Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 


DUKOC JERSE: HOGS 


of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
gilts, aspecialty. The grand sire of our herd 
has hever been defeated in any show yard 
and is now valued at $6,000. 

Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
MULBERRY, TENN. 








CHOICE 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls For Sale 


at attractive prices to reduce herd for win- 
ter. Registered, richly bred and good indi 
viduals. ‘ orrespo:dence and inspe*t'on of 
herd invited. Address ROSE DALE STOCK 
FARMS, Jeffersnton, Va. 








RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 








FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 

pens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N. C. 











A superior lot of 
pigs by my fine 
“Gray’s Ideal’’ 65805; “Gray’s Big 
he bast 


Poland Chinas. 


boars 9 

Chiet’’ 57077 and ‘* Victor G’’ 67075, 
Strains of living hogs represented in this 
herd. Sows in pigs, and Hoars and Sows of 





allages. Sendto headquarters and get the 
best, from the olsest and ia: gest werd of Po- 
land Chinas in this State, a: one-haif West- 
ern prices. Address J. B. GRAY, 

Fredericksburg, Va. 














Sunny Home Farm 
SHEA Ean 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as goo’ as the best 


Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PROop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES |! 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm, 


GREENSBORO, N. C, 

















Imported and Ken- 
tucky bred Jacks. 
Saddle, Trotting 
and Pacing 
Stallions. 

Also Poland ¢hina 
and Tamworth hogs. 
Write for circular or 

come to see us. 

J. F. COOK & CO., 
Lexington, Ky. 
(Branch Barn, New- 
ton, Kansas ) 


White Holland Turkeys for Sale 
$5.00 A PAIR. 
Fiomer Pigeons 


from the Plymouth Rock Squab Co. Will 
exchange pigeons for pure bred chickens. 


J.C. HORNER, - - - Oxford, N.C. 











Fine Large English 
Berkshire’ Pigs, 


3 months old. Price, 
$10 each, or $18 per pair. 
Horse Game Chickens 
CHESTNUT RIDGE Farm, 
A. L HOLDEN, Proprie- 





iF 
‘OWES ? 3 
Also Norwood’s War 
at $5 per pair. 
Hillsboro, N. C., 
tor. 





THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Youn 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland Chi 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


Tr. P. BRASWELL, 
Battleboro, - - ° 


Jersey 
a@ and 


North Carolina. 





CATTLE, 
HOGS, 
TURKEYS, 
CHICKENS. 
Quit your 
Scrub Breed- 
ing and write 
= us for Short- 
=~ horn Cattle, 
D : Jersey aud tuaud China Hoge, M. B. 
Turkeys and White Plymouth Rock Chick- 
ens. Prices right, stock right and satisfaction 
uaranteed. CONGER BROS., Fayetteville, 
enn., K. F, D., No. 1. 


FOR SALE! 


100 head of Full Blood White and Siiver 
faced Wyandottes, barred and Buff Ply- 
mouth Rocks, « hite an:t Brown S. +) Leg- 
hor: s f ow $1.00 up. As good as the b st 
i took premi.ms at the last Fai” at Char- 
lo.te, N «., Silver Laced W ;andott+a first; 
‘ ock first, Hen first, a.d second Pullet. On 
White Leghorns first (+ ck; second Pen. 
Eggs for saie iu se*son at $1.00 for 15. 
J. N. KUBERTS & SON, Lowell, N. C. 


Do You Know 


How to Care for Your Fowls 
to Get Best Results? : : : 


The Poultry Yard 


The only voultry paper in North 
or South Carol:na; devoted to the 
interest of the iarmer as well as 
the poultryman. How to care for 
your chicaensin health or disease. 


25c. a Year. 
The Poultry Yard, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 



































When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 








FORSALE! 


JA‘ KS, STALLIONS, 
D RHAM+: ATTLE, for 
sale Send stamp ‘or de- 
scriptive price list and 
mention The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


&@ Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. Knight, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


B 








ERKSH'tRE SWINE, Imported Strains 

RUNZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEKFSE, 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS, 

PURPi E GUINEAS. Very rare. 
Have the only flock of tre South. 

Mention this paper when writing. 


J.C. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, - - BARNWELL CO., S. C. 


Sunnyside Farm Berkshires, 


Boars in service, ason of BARON PREMIER 
3D,a son of MANOR FAITHFUL (Bi tmore’s 
greatest boar),and a son of MASTERPIECE, 
the greatest boar of the breed. Mated with 
these boars are sows equally well-bred and 
selected with special care from the best herds. 
Pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 


Aberdeen-Angus Heifers, 


97 per cent. pure bred, suitable for breeding 
purposes. Some in calf to pure bred bulls. 
Herd numbers 300 head. Addresg 


W. R. WALKER, 
UNION, - - SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Largé English Berkshires 


Imported strain bred and 
for sale. 


ALSO JERSEY CATTLE. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
R. F. D., 4-55. RALEIGH, N. C, 











Percheron and 
French Coach 
Stallions at 
reas nable prices 
Let me help you 
organizea breed- 
ers’ ‘ lub and 
have your Sral- 
Non pay for bim- 
self. EF S AKIN, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


PURE 


Duroo Jersey OWine. 








Extra choice lot of gilts bred or open, 
Boars ready for service, from the most 
noted hogs in America, 

Herd established in 1888. 


B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 
BELL BUCKLE, - TENNESSEE. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


L. Wyandottes, 8. CO. 





8. 


B. P. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


or Rocks, 
OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MOUNT HOLLY, - - NORTH CaROLINA, 





DUROC JERSEY HOGS and COLLIE DOGS. 


Pure bred male Pigs, fit for service $25.00. Collie Pups $5.00 to $25.00. 
Pure bred fowls—Brown Leghorns, B. P. Rocks and Atlantas—the new breed, 


$5.co per trio, or $15.co per dozen. 


Phil S. Wade & Co., 


Eggs roc. each. 


- Cornelia, Georgia. 








WRITE TO 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 





Fur TOULOUSE GEESE, 


Tor BELGIAN HARES, 


To YOUNG JERSEY BULLS, 


ADDRESS 


FOR PEKIN DUCKS, MUSCOVY DUCKS, 
Fok WNITE HOLLAND OR BRONZE TURKEYS, 
FOR ENG: ISH PHEASANTS OR HOMER PIGEONS, 


FOR POULTRY OF ALL KINDS, 


rot GOOD FAMILY MILK COWS. 
For TAM WORTH, BERKSHIRE OR POLAND CHINA PIGS. 


FoR MAN-RUNNING THOROUGHBRED BLOOD HOUNDS, 
For FINEST STRAIN COLLIE PUPS. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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FOR FARMERS! 


Eight Weeks Short Course in 
Agriculture N. C. A. & M. Col- 
lege, Beginning Jan. 7, 1907. 











Every farmer and farmer boy who 
wishes to get a knowiedge of the funda- 
mentals of scientific farming, dairying 
and poultry raising, should write at once 
for circular giving full particulars. The 
best way tospend your winter. Expenses 
very low. 


PROF. CHARLES M. CONNER, 
West Raleigh, - - North Carolina. 














GAIN ACHE: 


by clearing that stum jece 
Hd land THE jnmetia: 
Stump Puller any stum 

Saves time. teber Aer ficteas 3 


Go, Dent. p94 . Contervilis.ia 


THE CAROLIN 
COOK STOVES 





Soe 
Catalog FREE. Hercules Mts, 

















Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfacticn 
in Every Particular. 


These stoves are heavy weight, have large 
roomy Ovens andall Modern Improvements. 
Made only of the very best materia!s. 

During the summer months we wiil make 
special introduciwory prices on Carolina Cook 
Stoves in co::munities where we bave no 
agents. if you: merchant does not handle 
these stoves write us for special prices, de 
livered at your raiiroad station. 

Do not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO., 
(Successors to . I. Glascock & Sons) 
Greensboro, N.C. 


HELP IS OFFERED 


TO WORTHY YOUNG PEOPLE 


We earnestly request all young persons, no matter 
how limited their means or education, who wish to 
obtain a thorough business training and good posi- 
tion, to write by first mail for our great half-rate 
offer. Success, independenceand probable fortune 
are guaran Don’t delay. Write today. 

The Ga.eAla. Business College, Macon, Ga 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soll, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré Southern Lands. 


They are the best and moat desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymap and general 


farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Kurope, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the O: ient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of doliars to the 1,700 miliions of exports last 


ear. 
7 The South hasa mild and healthful cli- 
mate plenty of iuel, good water, soils yicld- 
ed @ greater variety of products than ary 
other part of the country, exosilent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid ag and inteiligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
eoal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, bed: of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 

Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, aud business man 
supplied by 

M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. 0. 











Keep All Manurej}Under Cover. 


You Are Losing Money Every Day It is Left Exposed to the Weather— 
Interesting Experiments at the Ohio Experiment Station 


The Ohio Experiment Station has 
been conducting a very interesting 
experiment to determine approxi- 
mately the loss which farmers suffer 
from allowing the manure to lie un- 
covered in the barn-yards during the 
winter season. The experiment be- 
gan in 1897 and is reported up to 
1903, a period of seven years, the 
manure being applied to corn, which 
is followed by wheat or clover with- 
out further manuring or fertilizing. 


I. 


In this experiment one plot re- 
ceives manure which has lain in the 
open barn-yard during the winter, af- 
ter the common farm practice. An- 
other receives manure taken direci 
from box stalls, where it has ben 
trampled under foot during accumu- 
lation, but has not been exposed to 
the weather. The third plot received 
the same stale manure, but before 
being taken to the field ground phos- 
phate rock or “floats” is incorporated 
with the manure. The manure is ap- 
plied at the rate of eight tons per 
acre, an amount so small that it can- 
not be distributed very readily with- 
out the use of a manure spreader. 

Where the yard manure was used, 
the average yield of corn for the 
seven years was fifty-one bushels per 
acre; wheat, 16.63, hay, 1,952 
pounds. The ground on which un- 
treated stall manure was used yield- 
ed 56.57 bushels of corn per acre; 
wheat, 17.59; hay, 2,495 pounds. 
Where stall manure incorporated 
with rock phosphate was:used the 
average yield of corn was 61.23 bush- 
els; wheat, 24.28; hay, 3,835 pounds. 


i. 


As the lands in Ohio have been 
farmed a long time and are appar- 
ently deficient in potash, the conclu- 
sions from the phosphated manure 
may not be applicable to most of our 
territory; but the conclusions drawn 
by comparison between  barn-yard 
manure and stall manure are alike 
applicable over our entire territory 
It would seém, therefore, that the 
farmer who allows eight tons of ma- 
nure to lie in his barn-yard over 
winter loses an average of 5.5 bushels 
of corn, two bushels of wheat, and 
540 pounds of hay. 


Ii. 


In this experiment every other plot 
is left continuously without manure 
or fertilizers, and the increase from 
use of manure or fertilizer is found 
by comparing the total yield of that 
plot with the untreated plots between 
which it lies. The increase only is 
reported, from which it appears that 
there was an increase in corn by the 
application of yard manure of 15.39 
bushels per acre, and by the appli- 
cation of stall manure an increase of 
19.4 bushels; of wheat, an increase 
of 8.6 bushels per acre from the ap- 
plication of eight tons of yard ma- 
nure; 9.88 bushels from the applica- 
tion of stall manure. Untreated yard 
manure at the rate of eight tons per 
acre, added 366 pounds of hay per 
acre, while the treated manure added 
831 pounds. 


IV. 


Here, then, is a lesson which farm- 
ers all over our territory may well 
study with profit, there being a rea- 
sonable possibility that similar ex- 
periments would yield similar results 
in almost any portion of our terri- 
tory. This greater value of stall 
manure over yard manure will very 
soon pay for the sheds we have so 
often recommended, in which catile 
can be fed and the manure kept with- 
out exposure to the weather. It will 





go far towards paying the interest, if 
a stable is so constructed that the 
farmer can go through with his ma- 
nure spreader and clean out the sta- 
ble every day, hauling the manure di- 
rect to the clover or pasture fields, or 
fields which it is intended to put in 
corn the next year. Of all the waste 
on the American farm there is none 
greater in the aggregate than the 
waste of the manure, which is the 
only return many farmers have for 
the vast amounts of feed which they 
run through their manure factories 
during the winter. By ‘‘manure fac- 
tories’? we mean cattle that are kept 
through the winter and weigh no 
more in the spring than they do in 
the fall. If there be such a great 
waste by allowing manure to lie in an 
open yard during the winter who can 
estimate the waste from the general 
Western practice of allowing it to lie 
in yards all summer to lose ammonia 
through heating and the mineral ele- 
ments through leaching, or perhaps 
not hauled out at all? 

Get out the manure if you want to 
be either prosperous or happy.—Wa!- 
lace’s Farmer. 





The Tenant Problem. 


“T am buying me some tenants,’ 
said a farmer the other day. ‘‘It’s 
this way,’ he continued, ‘‘you can 
scarcely get a tenant on any terms 
I know some who want to move, bui 
they can’t get away because the) 
haven’t paid up last year’s accounts 
Now, I am paying these bills in orde: 
to get them.’’ There is nothing par- 
ticularly new about this idea exce} 
it emphasizes the scarcity of farm 
help. It is by reason of this scarcity 
that we hear so much talk of secur- 
ing immigration for the South. Mr. 
T. K. Bruner, Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, says that Dr. 
Chas. D. McIver proposed a_ good 
plan for getting good immigrants. 
it is that land owners who _ have 
lands for sale and who want a colony 
of industrious people to settle about 
them so as to create a community 
interest and to promote the sale ot 
adjoining lands, should unreservedly 
donate, say ten acres upon something 
like the following conditions: that 
the party accepting them would, on 
his part, agree to build a home and 
improve the property by proper cul- 
tivation; and that he would live up- 
on it for a term of five years, with 
the understanding that at any time 
during the five years the adjoining 
lands, ten, twenty or thirty acres, 
may be purchased at so much per 
acre. The price of the additional 
lands being fixed at the time the do- 
nation is accepted, becomes really a 
part of the* contract and-would pre- 
clude any advance in the price dur- 
ing the five-year period. Should the 
tenant leave the holding before the 
time, the improvements would be- 
come the property of the donor.— 
Monroe Journal. 





The Progressive Farmer is decid- 
edly the best agricultural paper I 
see or know of. For about two years 
I edited The Cotton Plant. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was among the best 
of the exchanges then, and now is 
greatly improved. A good, clean, 
well-edited paper, full of up-to-date 
information.—James Norton, Mul- 
lins, S. C. 








A Remedy for Ringworm. 


“Send mea box of retteriue. It’s the only 
thing that makes any impression on a stub- 
boru Risgworm. Mrs. Katie Oluham, Mon- 
talba, Anverson County, texas.’ Cures ail 
forms of skip diseases. Get from your drug- 
os or send 60°. fora box to J. T. SHUPTRINE 

fg., Savannah, Ga, 














Scarecrow Fails 


Buy the boy a Gun and U. 
M.C. Ammunition. Some | 
crows will have cause for § 
mourning and the boy will 
enjoy farm life the better. 


U. M. C. Cartridges 
insure your crops. 














THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CONPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broa4way, N. Y. City 
Sales Office, San Francisco, Cal. 
















ALPHABETS, FIGUBES, INK, 


Merchants, 


BROS 
\\/fyouuse Stenciis, give us a tria ‘order j 
Manutacturers! |3¢ years experience proves we tut ther 
Mill Operators) |right. We strive to exce/ and vise } 
Shippers, 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL aa 
loa Box 34 es ATLANTA, GA aaa 


||Prompt shipment guaranteea. Write us 


ee OLD VIRGINIA FARMS .:. | 
4 Be Low Prices, Mild Climate Free [Illustrated 








Catalog, Largest list Farms in State. Tis 

«sg is thecountry forthe Northern Farmer. 

We want to hear from every msn 

who desires to_better_his condition. 

: Casselman & Co., Richmond, Va. 

Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 











WE WILL PAY YOU 
To Solicit Subscriptions. 








The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral co Mminis;ion to reiiabis men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
almony their neignbors and irieuds. For 
pariicuiars, address 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, NM. Cc. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE .RAILWAY. 














Important Change in Seaboard’s 
Schedule Effective Nov. 25th. 
Effective November 25th, the Sea- 
board passenger trains willl eave Ra- 
leigh as follows: 


No. 84, Seaboard Express, north- 
bound, 1.50 a. m. 

No. 81, Seaboard Express, south- 
bound, 3.15 a. m. 

No. 38, Seaboard Local, north- 
bound, 11.00 a. m. 

No. 41, Seaboard Local, south- 
bound, 4.00 p. m. 

No. 30, Seaboard Shoo-Fly, north- 
bound, 4.55 p. m. 

No. 66, Seaboard Mail, north- 
bound, 11.50 a. m. 

No. 438, Seaboard Mail, South- 


bound, 7.10 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Raleigh as fol- 
lows: 

No. 84, Seaboard Express, north- 
bound, 1.45 a. m. 

No. 81, Seaboard Express, south- 
bound, 3.10 a. m. 


No. 38, Seaboard Local, north- 
bound, 10.50 a. m. 
No. 41, Seaboard Local, south- 


bound, 3.50 p. m. 


No. 29, Seaboard Shoo-Fly, 10.15 
a. m. 
No. 66, Seaboard Mail,  north- 


bound, 11.45 a. m. 
No. 438, Seaboard Mail, South- 


bound, 7.05 p. m. 
The above is 
without notice. 
GC: GATTI. 7. .P,.A,, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


subject to change 
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LI.—THE SOUTH AN 


THE 
Messrs. Editors: Western speak- 
ers and writers have drawn a line 
around a certain number of North- 
ern and Western States and told us 
with much feeling that inside of this 
charmed circle lies the great corn 
belt. We are loath to question state- 
ments made by these knowing peo- 
ple high in authority, but it comes to 
mind that one of the little States 
‘“‘way down in Dixie’ holds the rec- 
ord for the production of the largest 
yield of corn per acre of any State 
in the Union, this being for a single 
acre. The writer has knowledge of 
several farms in North Carolina also 
that are growing some corn, not lit- 
tle patches, but twenty to one hun- 
dred acre crops. 


South Has Ideal Corn Climate. 


This leads us to think that per- 
haps our friends may be mistaken as 
to where the line should be drawn 
when enlosing the area of land in the 
United States adapted to the profit- 
able growing of the greatest of all 
cereals. The needs of the corn crop 
are many. A warm climate and 
abundant rainfall are among the 
first essentials. Then comes a soil 
rich in decaying vegetable matter 
with its attendant fine mechanica! 
condition. Then when this soil ts 
deeply broken and finely pulverized 
we have conditions that insure a 
great corn crep. We of the South 
have without doubt the ideal corn 
climate, as good as the United States 
affords. We can secure vegetable 
matter cheaper than can most any 
Other section of the country. We 
have a soil that may be tilled with 
the least expense for labor because 
of its loose mellow nature. 

If these things be true—-and they 
are true—why are we outside of the 
great corn belt? The question can 
be answered in a word: Lack of til- 
lage and live stock. The corn belt 
feeds a hundred head of stock to our 
one, owns a _ hundred _ three-horse 
teams to our’ one, uses a hundred 
two-horse cultivators to our one, and 
grows a hundred bushels of corn to 
our one on the same area. And this 
when we have the better climate— 
several degrees higher (summer) 
temperature, about twenty days 
longer growing season, with several 
inches greater average rainfall. 


Plant Corn, Plant Abundantly. 


Now why don’t we grow corn? Is 
it because it is not a profitable crop 
to grow in the South? Certainly 
not. The average price for the grain 
is about one-half higher in our sec- 
tion than in the West; the stover is 
worth twice as much here as in the 


corn belt, and we can grow a third 
more pounds per acre. We want the 
Southern farmer to think of this 


matter, to get to growing large, 
profitable crops of corn to feed to 
well-bred. live stock, to bring more 
money to our section, to build bet- 
ter churches and school-houses, to 
raise the average intelligence and 
morals, of our great mass of people. 

We have altogether too many chil- 
dren who cannot read or write, who 
do not attend church or Sunday- 
school, and who, consequently, are 
not going to make as intelligent and 
influential men and women in their 
communities as they otherwise would 
be. We must be very jealous of our 
farm children’s future. They must 





IDEAL LAND FOR CORN—WHY BUY IT FROM 


WEST? 


be fitted to be the leaders and not the 
followers in society. This requires 
money. Corn means fat cattle. Fat 
cattle means money. Money means 
a higher civilization on the farm. So 
I say, let us grow corn and that 
abundantly. A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





The Brave Man’s Prayer. 


O Powers that be, make me suffici- 
ent to my own occasions. 

Teach me to know and observe the 
rules of the game. 

Give me to mind my own business 
at all times and to lose no good op- 
portunity of holding my tongue. 

Help me not to ery for the moon 
or spilled milk. 

Grant me neither to proffer nor to 
welcome cheap praise; to distinguish 
sharply between sentiment and senti- 
mentality, cleaving to the one and 
despising the other. 

When it is appointed for me to suf- 
fer, let me so far as may humanly 
be possible, take example from the 


deer, well-bred beasts, and go away 
quietly, to bear my sufferings by my- 
self. 


Give me to be always a good com- 
rade and to view the passing show 
with an eye constantly growing keen- 
er, a charity broadening and deepen- 
ing day by day. 

Help me to win, if win I may; 
but—and this, O Powers! especially 
~~if I may not win, make me a good 
loser. Amen!—Robert Frothingham. 





A Nuisance Then; a Mine of Wealth 


Now. 
During the present year thirty- 
four new cottonseed oil mills were 


built in the South. This statement 
calls to the mind of the The Balti- 
more Sun that before the Civil War 
cottonseed constituted a nuisance. 
Mississippi in 1857 passed a law 
fining ginners $20 a day for neglect- 
ing to remove or destroy it. Yet in 
1900 values were extracted from cot- 
tonseed to the extent of $42,000,000 
including oil, butter, cottolene, fer- 
tilizer, soap, lard, paper and batting. 
The oil when refined is not to be dis- 
tinguished from olive oil. We use 
in this country, it is said, cottonseed 
oil almost exclusively, only Italian 
Olive oil labels being imported by 
our enterprising manufacturers for 
the delectation of consumers.—Char- 
lotte Chronicle. 





An estimate made by the Govern- 
ment office at Nashville for the use 
of the 1907 World Almanae, puts 
Tennessee’s population at 2,219,000, 
or an increase of 199,192, in the six 
years since the Federal census of 
1900. At the last census North Car- 
Olina passed Virginia in population 
for the first time in the history of 
the two States, and it appears to be 
only a question of whether 1910 or 
1920 when Tennessee will be taking 


her dust also.—Charlotte Observer. 
Advertising men, says a New 
York correspondent, are awaiting 


with interest the forthcoming ‘‘educa- 
tional campaign’’ of the cottonseed 
oil men and there is talk of elevated 
railway cars and bill-boards and all 
the other devices for telling the pub- 
lic about the 
products. 





Draw-Knives 


to 


Pocket-Knives 


Axes or Hatchets—Bits or Chisels— 
Saws or Planes—Hammiers or Screw-drivers— 
all tools—any tool—so long as you want the very 
best of its kind may be found among the famous 


— KUTTER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


There is no argument—no question—they are 


the best you can buy at any price. 


So it is 


with any other tools you can mention together 


with Forks, 
Trowels, 


If not at your dealer’s write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 








Manure- hooks, 
tool for shop, home cr field. 


“Whe Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 





Rakes, Garden 


Grass-shears. Any 


Hoes, Shovels, 


Trade Mark Registered. 











merits of cottonseed | 





tical and economical power for the 
Grist Mill, and other farm Machine: y? 
Do your own grinding, and save 


D° you want the most convenient, prac- 


money. Let ustell you about the ""Blakes- 
lee’? Gasoline Engines. Write today for 
catalog and particulars. 


White-Blakeslee Mig. Co., 


Box 4 Birmingham, Ala. 








attachment to my Cole Planter.’’ 
HOuUGH. 


“T would 
not take $150 
for my Cole 
Planter if I 
could not get 
another.’’— 
EDWARD 
SCHOLTZ. 


one grain or more if want 
Sorghum, seans, etc. 
saves labor. 


faction. 





*“*T would not take $50.00 for the corn 
—jJ. E 





THE COLE UNIVERSAL PLANTER 


Distributes Guano and Drills Cotton Seed at the same time. 
Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Peanuts, 
Gives better stands, increases the yield, and 
It is simple, practical and easy to run. 
ers are using Cole Machines with pleasure and profit. 
you much time and money. We pay the freight and guarantee satis- 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


The Gole Mfg. Go., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
















HIGHEST 
AWARD, 
STATE 
FAIR, 
1906. 


Drops Corn 


Over 30,000 farm- 
They will save 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


( Organised 1903.) 
106 West MARTIN STREET 








OFFICE: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single Subscription, l year, - - - 
Single Subscription,6 months, - = - 
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WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT OF 
LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. O., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boiler Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant Of its kind in the Oaro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in buainess. 


Saw Mill Feed Works. 


To meet the demands of the saw 
mill trade embraced in the territory 
from Virginia to the Mississippi 
River, we have built from time to 
time sixteen different styles and sizes 
of mills. For example, we have five 
different constructions of variable 
feed mills. Some were better than 
others, of course, but with all of 
them in a catalogue, our customers 
would no#always select the best and 
most practicable, so we decided to do 
the selecteing ourselves by withdraw- 
ing from our publications three of 
the styles, leaving two—one ef which 
was our Standard type of geared 
mill, and the other a variable belt- 
feed mill, having what is known on 
the market as the Heacock feed. 
Our types are therefore now repre- 
sented by the variable feed geared 
mill, the variable feed belt mill and 
the friction feed and gig back mill, 
With three changes of feed. These 


three different styles of feed works 
are made in two or more sizes. Each 
style of feed works has its advantages 
which appeal to different sawyers, 
and all have been tested in the 
woods. They are the survival of the 
fittest. 











Users of Disc Harrows, Take Notice. 


One of our big advertisers, the 
American Harrow Company, 7141 
Hastings Street, Detroit, Michigan, 
are using our columns earlier this 
season than ever with announcements 
advising our readers who wish to be 
sure of having a Disc Harrow to use 
at the season of the year they need 
it, to place their orders earlier be- 
cause they cannot guarantee to fill 
all orders in their rush season. 

This company has had a remark- 
able sale on their Tongueless Disc 
Harrows, and last spring their books 
showed that they had to return l,- 
463 orders for these implements that 
it was impossible for them to fill on 
account of their factory not being 
able to turn out enough harrows to 
go round. 

This phenomenal sale was brought 
about on account of the merit of 
their patented Tongueless Disc Har- 
row, which has many points of ad- 
vantage over the old-style Disc Har- 
rows so generally used. 

We can easily understand the 
points of superiority of the Tongue- 
less Harrow over any Disc having a 
Tongue. By doing away with a 


Tongue, and using a Forward Truck, 
both horses pull alike at all times, 
either on straight-away pulls or short 
turns—the truck doing away with all 


at the season of the year when they 
are most needed. 


familiar with the Detroit Tongueless 
Disc Harrow, we advise that they 
write to the American Harrow Com- 
pany for their catalogue and other 
printed matter, and if they decide 
to buy one of these Harrows, we see 
a good reason why they should place 
their order early to be sure of get- 
ting their implement just when they 
need it. 


A postal card addressed to the 
American Harrow Company, 7141 
Hastings Street, Detroit, Michigan, 


will bring you full information. 





A Great Wagon Firm. 


Every farmer who needs a good 
wagon at reasonable cost should 
write C. F. Nissen, Dept. B, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., manufacturer of 
the J. I. Nissen Round and Square 
Hound Wagons, for a copy of his 
new catalogue. A postal will do it. 
These wagons are well known in the 
South, always giving splendid ser- 
vice, and making new customers 
wherever introduced. A Progressive 
Farmer representative called at the 
big wagon plant of Mr. Nissen last 
week and learned something of the 
large business he is doing. Other 
than the picture of the wagon shown 
in this issue, he makes several other 
styles of wagons, both gears and 
bodies. Write for an illustrated 
catalogue and price list. If you buy 
the J. I. Nissen Wagon, you will buy 
with a guarantee for twelve months; 
any part givin away within twelve 
months from date of purchase, on ac- 
count of defective material or work- 
manship, will be replaced free of 
charge. Mr. Nissen makes’ both 
Round and Square Hound Wagons, 
but heartily recommends the Round 
Hound. The ‘mitered spoke” which 
makes the best wheel possible, 
used on all wagons. 
except those branded “J. I. Nissen, 
Salem, N. C.,’’ on the hind axle. 





Had to Enlarge Their Factory. 


How the A. B. Farquhar Company 
Continues to Grow. 


So great has been the output of 
the A. B. Farquhar Company, Ltd., 
of York, Pa., that it was found nec- 
essary to enlarge their factory and 
install new machinery in order to 
properly handle the daily increasing 
rush of orders. In fact, so rapidly 
has their business grown, that for 
s0me time they have been compelled 
to forego their usual advertising in 
order that they might be enabled to 
fill the orders that were already in 
hand. 

When it is considered that the out- 
put of the Farquhar Company now 
exceeds 100 complete engine, boiler, 
and saw-mill outfits each month, to 
say nothing of the vast amount of 
other machines, such as threshers, 
grain-drills and numerous’ other 
farm implements—when all this is 
considered, the substantial growth 
of this institution will be appreci- 
ated. 

Having completed these extensive 
changes, the Farquhar Company an- 
ticipate a larger business the coming 
year than in any previous year, and 
are fully prepared to fill all orders 
promptly, and, as usual, to give their 
many customers best value for their 
money. 

Farquhar machines and _ imple- 
ments all combine the latest and 
best improvements and skilled work- 
mansbip; and to these, coupled with 


To any of our readers who are not. 





is ; 
None genuine’ 





fair price and honest dealing, can be | 
attributed the remarkable growth of 
this progressive institution. 


North Carolina will spend $30,000 
on her exhibit at the Jamestown Ex- 
| position, 1907. 





The dela nome & Trust Co., The Round Steps Bank, ; 
-= Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. #32334: 3333 


Does a baanes pon Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all in that Line, 

















The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors ot Estates, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of Trust, and 
act in any fiduciary capacity whatever. 

We havea Strong Fire and Burglar Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
have Sa/se-Deposit Boxes for rent. All who have valuable papers, deeds, and wills 
should have one. 

DIREVTORS--Chas. M. Busbee, Chas. E. Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. H. 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas 8. Kenan, Thomas B C rowder, W. A. Linehan, F. O. 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, J. W. Harden, Jr., ‘Alfred Williams. 
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The Nissen Mitred Spoke Wagons. 


C.F.NISSEN 
SALEM N.C. 





I use both Round and Square Hounds. Do not be led to believe that you can’t get any 
style of Wagon wanted. We put the Mitred Spoke in all our wheels. Over 50,000 now 
in use, and never have had a complaint. Write 


C. F. NISSEN, Dept. B., Winston-Salem, N.C., for Cataloge and Price-List FREE. 














Sa 
Phosphate Lime for Grain 
AND ALL OTHER FARM GROPS. 


Warsaw, N. C., Sept. 3, 1906. 
B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. C 
Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter received some days ago, I am 
pleased to say I have the best crop of corn and peavine hay I have 
ever grown on my swamp land and I think it is all due to the use 
of your Phospnate Lime. I did not use any on my up land, but ex- 
pect to use it extensively another year. Yours truly, 
J. B. WINDERS, P. M. 
For grain, fruit trees, grapes,, peanuts, peas, cotton, and as a 
soil builder, it has no equal. For prices, testimonials, etc., write 


B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. C. 




















MAKE ROOM IN YOUR NEXT YEAR’S READING 


=—————"— _ FOR - 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


NEW! 


BEAUTIFUL! INSPIRING! 


The Great Weekly Which the South Has Long Needed for the Home and Citizen. 


WILLIAM D- We A aes AW - - - . Editor 
A. E. by AMS - - Associate Editor 
LEN G. BROU GHTON - - - Pulpit Editor 


REV. A. R. HOLDERB Y says: ‘You are making the greatest, bravest, best paper this 
section has ever seen. 


PRES. K G. MATHESON of the “Georgia Tech” says: ‘*I thank you for your ringing 


editorials on the liquor question. For a long time we have needed such a clarion voice 
in a paper for the home and the citizen. THE GCLDEN AGE fills a place all its own.” 


Every Week a Whole Year for $2.00 


and any one of Dr, Broughton’s stirring books given asa premium with every new sub- 
scriber or renewal. Special trial offer: without premium $1.00 until August Ist, 1907, 


THE GOLDEN AGE, Lowndes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


P. 8. G. Campbell Morgan, the great London preacher and Expositor, has been se- 
cured exclusively by The Golden Age to give his wonderful *Trass Through the Bible” 
every week during ithe coming year. 

Pp. 8. No. 2: The Editor of The Golden Age was a hopeful, ambitious FARMER Boy 
when the accident occured which put him on bed for seven years. There he gave his life 
to the task of tr ying to he!p and inspire the boys and girls around his country home. By 


the pen name * Kernest Willie” 


he became known to Southern youths and he is seeking 
to make The Go:den Age 


ea delightiul and inspiring visitur to country homes. 





Improvements. 





side trash and neck weight, which 
has ‘‘bunged up” so many horses just 








THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
Best,Cheapest—Patent 
Variabie Feed—Latest 
Mtd. Satem tron Works 
: Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try 
them. Mfd. by 
SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Solid aud Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. K—8 
Write for oar Catalogue 


SALEM ISO WORKS 


PLANERD <3: OAWS 
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What Little Saul Got Christmas. 


Us parents mostly thinks our own’s 
The smartest children out!— 

But widder Shelton’s little Saul 
Beats all I know about! 

He’s weakly-like—in p’int o’ health, 
But strong in word and deed 

And heart and head, and snap and 

spunk, 

And allus in the lead! 


Come hones’ by it, fer his Pa— 
Afore he passed away— 
He was a leader—(Lord, I’d like 
To hear him preach to-day! ) 
He led his flock; he led in prayer 
Fer spread o’ Peace—and when 
Nothin’ but War could spread it, he 
Was first to lead us then! 


So little Saul has grit to take 
Things jes as they occur; 
And Sister Shelton’s proud o’ him 
As he is proud o’ her! 
And when she ‘got up’’—just fer 
him 





And little playmates all— 
A Chris’mus-tree,—they ever’one 
Was there but little Saul. 





Pore little chap was sick in bed, 
Next room; and Doc was there, 
And said the children might file past, 

But go right back to where 
The tree was, in the settin’ room. 
And Saul just laid and smiled— 
Ner couldn’t nod, ner wave his hand, 
It hurt so—Bless the child! 


And so they left him there with 
Doc— 
And warm tears of his Ma’s .. . 
Then—suddent-like—high over all 
Their laughter and applause— 
They heerd,—‘‘I don’t care what you 
git 
On yer old Chris’mus-tree, 
’Cause I’m got somepin’ 
haint,— 
I'm got the pleurisy!” 


you all 


—James Whitcomb Riley, in Decem- 
ber Cosmopolitan. 








[Written for The Progressive Farmer. 


Our Poisonous Snakes. 


Five Kinds Found in The Progressive Farmer’s Territory, 


and Some- 


thing About Their Characteristics. 


Most of the harmless snakes will 
bite viciously when first caught, the 
Black and Water snakes being about 
the worst in this respect. King 
snakes seldom strike at you, but 
when held will sometimes nose 
around in an amiable sort of way 
until they find a suitable place; and 
then calmly opening his mouth, will 
take a good strong hold on one’s 
flesh. And as they seem to have 
longer and stronger teeth than most 
of the other snakes, they are rather 
hard to prize loose again. 


Five Poisonous Snakes. 


Of poisonous snakes, we get at 
least five kinds in North Carolina— 
namely, the Diamond, the Banded 
and the Ground Rattlesnakes, the 
Copperhead, and the Cottonmouth, 
or Water Moccasin. The Copperhead, 
however, is the only one occurring 
over the whole State, as the Banded 
Rattler seems to be confined at pres- 
ent to the coast region and the moun- 
tains, and the other three only oc- 
cur in the Eastern part of the State. 
All these five have a large head on a 
narrow neck, and there is a sort of 
hole on the side of the head between 
the eye and nostril which is present 
in all these and in none other of our 
four snakes. The poison fangs are 
long and are attached to a movable 
bone so that they can lay in the 
mouth pointing backwards and be 
out of harm’s way when not in use. 
When the snake opens its mouth in 
striking, the fangs are erected, as 
you can easily see by teasing a Cot- 
tonmouth, as that snake whenever 
disturbed opens its mouth at once, 
and the fangs can then be seen in 
place and ready. Usually there are 
one or two extra fangs on each side 
ready to take the place of the regu- 
lar fang if it should be broken off. 
The fangs are comparatively larger 
in the two large Rattlers, the Banded 
and Diamond, than in the other 
snakes. 


Coral Snake a Relative of the Deadly 
Cobra. 

Another poisonous snake of a quite 

different character possibly occurs in 

the extreme Southeastern North Car- 





Olina. This is the Coral or Harle- 
quin snake, which is a long, slim 
snake—red, yellow and black in col- 
or—with a head somewhat broader 
than the body and the neck as thick 
as the body. The poison fangs are 
short and permanently erect as the 
bone which they are attached is not 
movable. Most text-books call it ap- 
parently harmless or only slightly 
poisonous; but as its bite is known to 
have been the cause of death to sev- 
eral persons, and as it is a relative 
of the deadly Cobra of India, this 
can be no reason for handling it 
carelessly, especially as it is an ex- 
tremely active snake—the most ac- 
tive, in fact, of any that I have ever 
had anything to do with. Two harm- 
less kinds found in the State are 
very similar in color and markings 
to it, but can be distinguished by the 
fact that in these every other ring is 
black, while in the Coral Adder, as 
it is sometimes called, every other 
ring is yellow. Moreover, the yellow 
is much brighter than in the two 
harmless kinds, which usually have 
them white or yellowish white. The 
Coral snake is said to feed on other 
snakes and is a burrowing species in 
its habits. 

I next week’s Progressive Farmer 
we will consider the curious habits 
and characteristics of our common 
lizards. 

Cc. S. BRIMLEY. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





“A Garden of Peas.”’ 


“A Garden of Peas” is a fetching 
title for an attractive summer party. 
Have an improvised trellis, with a 
vine gracefully draped upon it. On 
this vine are tied, as though, they 
were growing, twenty-five pea pods, 
each containing a conundrum. 

Provide the guests with small, 
leaf-shaped pages and a pencil. 
Every guest is asked to pluck a pod 
and to read aloud the conundrum it 
contains; at the end of the game 
prizes may be awarded. 

The conundrums are as follows: 
Take a P from— 

1. A medicine and get sick. 
—ill. 


Pill 





2. A clergyman and get a million- 
aire. Pastor—Astor. 

3. A squeeze and get a unit of 
measure. Pinch—inch. 

4. A rind and get a fish. Peel— 
eel. 

5. Short, quick breath and get an 
insect. Pant—ant. 

6. A board and get thin. 
lank. 

7. A carpenter’s tool and get a 
narrow street. Plane—lane. 

8. A dish and get tardy. 
—late. 

9. A pledge and get illumination. 
Plight—light. 

10. A locality and get a dress 


Plank— 


Plate 


trimming. Place—lace 
11. A flower and get a writing 
fluid. Pink—ink. 


12. A precious stone and get a 
title of nobility. Pearl—earl. 

13. A tropical tree and get a gift 
to the poor. Palm—alm. 

14. Two things of a kind and get 
what we breathe. Pair—air. 

15. A step and get a high card. 
Pace—ace., 

16. Courage and get good fortune. 
Pluck—luck. 

17. Exhortations and get the act 
of stretching. Preaching—reaching. 

18. A minister and get a fiery 
crime. Parson—arson. 

19. A fruit and get the organ of 
hearing. Pear—ear. 


20. A proud dandy and get a car- 
riage. Prig—rig. 

21. A portion and get a skill di- 
vine. Part—art. 

22. A free ticket and get a don- 
key. Pass—ass. 

23. A surgeon’s instrument and 


dress. Probe—robe. 
. A puncture and get a pile of 
Prick—rick. 





PP 
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Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write for new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Ra:.eigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N. C. — oe Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by mail. 











Cook’s Improved, Toole’s Prolific, 


Greer’s Early, King’s Improved, 

» Floradora and Tatums Improved Big 

'' Boll Prolific, $1.00 per bushel, 10 

. bushels and over. 90 cts. per bushel. 

_ + Rusell. Big Boll, Truitt’s Big Boll, 
Christopher’s Improved, Schley, 
Mortgage Lifter, Culpepper’s, Im- 

roved and Texas Burr, 80 cts. per 
bushel, 10 bushels and over, 75 cts. 


‘ 





, Terms Cash With Order. 








} R. D. TATUM, 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 








Every Planter Write to 
B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 
for history and descrip- 
™. ; tive circular of his 
Extra Prolific Cotton 

and price of seed. it’s 
free; costs you nothing 14 

to get it and will be 
worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. ? 
Quick maturing and will make three bales 
per acre. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this raper. 











r. Merchant 








Wouldn’t you like to have new ideas 
about your business? 


THE MERGHANTS JOURNAL 





fIND_GOMMERGE, 





RALEIGH, N. C., 


Is to the merchant what The Progressive Farmer is to the 
Enough said. ‘But we want to tell you that 
each department is ably edited by an experienced busi- 
ness man. It is designed for, 


farmer. 


Storekeepers—Country Store, Town Store 
or City Store— 


in North Carolina and adjoining States. 
nized as the best publication of its kind published 


anywhere. 


A large, handsome illustrated monthly, packed from 
cover to cover with sound, helpful suggestions for every 
Price, $1.00 the year. 


merchant. 


to every new subscriber. 


Send a postal for free sample 


It is recog- 


Free till January rst 








copy. 











Mention this paper, and address as above. 
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The Gream of A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


Cream Separators 





The Sharples Dairy Tubular is the ABOUT YOUR 
cream of cream separators—the pick 


of the whole bunch. Supply can waist 
low, you can fill it with one hand. All 


— 


rears enclosed, dirt free, absolute:y 
Seli-oling—no oil holes, no bother— 
needs only a spoonful of oil once or 
twice a week—uses same oil over and @ 


over. Has twice the skimming force 

of any other Se parator—skims twice as 

clean. Holds world’s record for clean 
—— 























MULTUM OVUM 








The Universal Oil and Fertilizer Co. makes an Offer which Beats 


The Great Egg Producer and Con- ; : \ Selling the Seed at $20 a Ton. 
dition Powder. Send for Catalogue. re. i ; 





AGENTS WANTED. 








Southern Poultry Supply Co., | i Ht ZAI We make from cottonseed the richest food product in the 
910 E. St., N. W. Washington, D. C. Ame A Ge world for Horses, Cows and Hogs. 


NC SUPPLINS AND Avruiancna. || I // 7 PAT PPT RNA OUR “UNIVERSAL COMPOUND” 


yery \ Bowl so simple you can wash it in 3 F : 
Bwayeoey te Se Dual . Stak “Geel beak irom 6 is cottonseed ground and all the oil extracted. ‘Excelsior 
fey Tight. you can sit, while earning. Feed” is about two-thirds hulls and one-third meal. Read 
Only one Tubular—the arples. . v 
SGT Others are oldstyle. Every ¥ the analy ses below : 
exclusive Tubular feature an advant- 
age to you. and fully patented. Every 


| 
Poultry Tubular thoroughly tested in factory sila 
and sold under unlimited guaranty. . ™ 
Write immediately for catalog J-283 PROTEIN. ahs HYDRATES. FOOD VALUE. 
and ask for free copy of our valuable § 


book, ‘Business Dairying.” “Universal Com pound” _-30.12 Per Ct. ‘2 Per Ct ® 34 Per Ct. $27.20 


a “Excelsior Feed’’............ 20.00 4. 00 
upp 1e€8. The Beorree Separator Go., y e i 1640 « 30.90 


est Chester, Pa. aR) 3.40 67.50 
. F Toranto, Can. Chicago, Ill. ; . 2.80 44.50 
If you want eggs during the win- Oa : e 44.70 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, - Corn Meal. RED 3. 59.30 


such as : “Our Hulls” t J 37.42 


56.30 
Meat Meal, Corn Fodder 87. 


Beef Scraps, Start a Bank Account, READ OUR OFFER: 
Blood Meal, 


Bone Meal, Mr. Farmer ! We propose to the cotton farmers of North Carolina, to 
to take the place of the insects, take the otl out of any seed they may send us, and return them 
worms, etc., which poultry get in the meal and hulls ground together, that they can use as a feed, 

. OYSTER SHELLS and =. Rad ai Ne y — 
ee. ae Mvery Suateer aught to pat Wie sunyinn or fertilizer, containing as it does over 5 per cent. ammonia, 


GRIT are also prime necessities.. : 

Write for wa and Catalogue te!l- a. oto ad need gr aon 2 per cent. potash, and 2 per cent. phosphoric acid. We will 
with Poultry. aiinaiitanemaene ages thrift, insures safety, increases your pay the foogat on the seed, you paying the freight on the 

T W Wood & Sons Seedsmen independence. Why not open an account return “Compound. 
“a ’ J to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. time. Deposit a little each week and The farmer who has the oil taken from his seed and gets 
We comes comanate, sioeie st Guaerr’ watch your account grow. We respect- back 1,400 pounds of “COMPOUND,” and feeds it to his 
roe, ee fully solicit your patronage. stock and uses the manure on his land, is better off in the 

Remedies, etc. end than to sell his seed at $20 per ton. ‘ 


Helptal Catalogue mailed free. One-half pound of “Universal Compound” and one- 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. half pound of Corn Chops will fatten your pigs faster than 


twice that quantity of corn. If you are interested at all, in 
marion this proposition we shall be very glad to send you leaflets and 
































HORNS ARE DANGEROUS 


Horns cause considerable Ioss 
You can stop the loss quickly, 


easily, painlessly. Use the full information. Write the 


and perform the operation in 
an instant. Does not splinter 


, CAROLINA TRUST CO 
money-aarine method. Write Ma 4 § anamen, u. ©. UNIVERSAL OIL AND FERTILIZER CO.. 


. illips, 
Box 87 Pomeroy, Pa, 


KEYSTONE DEHORNER Zz 





A. J. RUFFIN, President. B. G. WORTH, President, 


WANTED! LEO. D. HEARTT, Vice-President an WM. E. WORTH, Gen. Manager, 
Cow Peas. 110 bushels. Address General Manager. 


J. E. HALL, WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Box 247. Waynesville, N. C. H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 


- - PIANO SCIENCE - - FOR SALE! |THE PERFECTION CHURN 


You have Buttermilk with 
1,000 Sewing Machines, fully warranted for od og NS aye Se 
10 years, delivered at your railroad station, PR women can make grod 
$16.50, $17.50, $18.50, according to style. 1,000,- ‘. profits where we have no 
000 Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberry a ; agent. We willsend a Per- 
Plants, etc., at wholesale prices. 7 . fection Churn at agent’s 
1,000 Wagons, Buggies, Carts, ete., direct price tointroduceit. Write 
from manufacturer. Field Wire Fence, Poul- for circular and prices. Per 
try Netting, ete., at big saving in prices. fection Churn Company 
Everything shipped direct from factory or Greensboro, N. C. 
: wherseate dealer, this saving middleman’s : 
‘ f DP PSE RL RY profit. 
: bata ; ; : T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N.C. 9 
tah a : sth EAR's 
ant ymin 08 1) wanes ~~ “ Pleased With Fruit Trees. p+ ‘ 
ioe 1 & Aa j ita Nashville, N. C., Dec. 5th, 1906. ; PECAN 
i f f . hi Mr. T. B. Parke NURSERIES 
Dear Sir and Bro. ’ $ » we 
I received fruit trees 30th and can say I like U.A.BEAR PROP. 
“Cut showing faulty method of adjusting tuning pins and the improved method them better than any I have ever bought. | § ‘PALATKA. FLA,’ 
used in the MATHUSHEK piano, with full metal plate and hardwoed bushing’’—Sep- Mhanking you for same, I am _ fraternally ae at 5 


tember issue Scientific American. Let us send you copy of this paper and our cata- yours, R. V. BACHELOR. ae SEND FOR PRICE LIS?’ 
logue before buying a piano. Wesell for CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS, 


Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Co., The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Re 2 ve Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writin 
Est. 1866, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 35,000 in Use. for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make urchases, please . 






































member tusay, “I saw your ad. in THE PROGKESSIVE FARMER 











